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“ NOW look on liim. whose very voiee, in tone, 
Just (‘(‘lioes thin(‘; whose t\‘;itures lire thine own; 
And strok(‘ his polish’d eheek of purest red. 

And lay thine fiand upon his flaxen head, 

And say, ‘ My boy, th’ unweleoine hour is come, 
When th(ui, tran planted from thy g-enial home, 
IMust find a colder soil and bleaker air, 

And trust for safety to a stranger’s care.’ 

— Thou would’st not, deaf to Nahire’s tenderest 
plea, 

Turn him adrift upon a rolling sea; 

Nor say, hitlu'v I conscious that there lay 
A brood of asps, or (piicksands, in his way. 

Then, only ^(fvern’d by the self-same rule 
Of liatural pity, send him not ?sehool.” 

How these Hues must strike any atFcction- 
ate parent, who is going to send a boy to 
school ! Yet, when the first effect of the flash 
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and stroke of elo(|uence passes away, as the 
mind subsides to calm, we question wliether 
the danger be real or ima;;inar\. The com- 
mon rellection, that most of the ^reat mtai 
of England have Ix^en eHiK’atfxl at j>ii])lic 
schools, recurs to tlie fatln'r and motlnn', or 
is suggested to tliem bv some friend of the 
family, who has hifns(‘lf b(‘en brought uj) in 
one of our great seminaries. They listim, 
and are persuaded, if not convinced; for 
those, who are most readily alfinmd by elo- 
quence, are most easily reli(‘V('d by assertion : 
ashamed of having been moved too tar in 
the moment of alarm, tlney go dirc'ctly to the 
contrary extreme of rash security. They 
laugh at the po(dic ])eril of asps and cpiick- 
san*ds, neglei‘t to examiiK' into tli(‘ nature 
of the real danger, and dismiss at once all 
fear of the simile, and all cart^ for the truth. 

It is to be desired, that, on a snbject ^)f so 
much importance to their tdiildren and them- 
selves, parents might feel something more than 
the evanescent effect of eloquence, and might 
be excited to a serious examination of the facts. 
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But even those, who donot content themselves 
with a mere dramatic start, or sentimental 
exclamation, and who are seriously aware of 
the danger, imagine, that the evils, if not 
necessary, are unavoidable. It must be suf- 
ficiently obvious, even to the most zealous 
friends of private education, that, from 
various circumstances of inexpediency and 
impossibility, vast numbers of children can- 
not be bred up at home; they MUST go to 
school, and to some of the seminaries which 
exist. 

When it comes to the usual age for send- 
ing the boy from home, this sense of neces- 
sity presses upon the father and mother: 
they think, that all they can do’ is to choose 
for their son the school of which they hear the 
best character : they know all have their 
faults ; they are sorry for it, but they cannot 
help it; whatever tl\ese faults may be,, the 
individual parent cannot recdify them at the 
moment his boy is to go to school ; and be- 
cause they cannot do every thing they are 
content to do nothing. They submit with 
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indolent resignution to the pleu of nt‘t essit}'; 
consoling themselves with tin' sophisms ol‘ 
coramon-phice philosophy. 

They tell you, or they tell tlu'mselves, that 
if the power of new modellirii;- our institiilioiis 
were put into the livUids ol’any ot* those who 
wish for their reform, they iniglit not be able 
to satisfy themselves or others in the <‘xecn- 
tlon of new^ plans ; that in the hurry and ztuil 
of innovation they might rim iVorn evils that 
we know, to tliose we know not ol‘. Th<\s(' 
considerations, obvious as they an% ma\ 
uflbrd some comfort under th(‘ im[)os- 
sibility of sudden change, and may recon- 
cile us to the slow operations of time and 
truth, acting as they do irresistibly together. 
Thou*gh it cannot be hoped, that, by any com- 
bination of o])inion and effort, a perfect 
school, such as anxious parerrts wa)uld desire, 
can,, in our days, or perhaps ev(T, be realizinl, 
yet continual \idvauces towards (‘xcelhmce 
may be made. 

But, in the mean time, thert^ is something 
which every parent can do, sonudhing more* 
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sale thari siukhui innovation ; more manly, 
more becoming-, more useful than indulgence 
in Idb^ declamation or indolent despair. 
Kverv fallHU’, ('V(‘rv motlier, can, by prepa- 
ratory care, direct the home education of 
thiTr boys b('lbre they send tliem to school. 

Every pariuit can, by this preparatory care, 
easily do that, whi(di it is not in the power 
of any schoolmaster to (dlect, howT^ver able 
or zealous. 

I^or, picture* to yoursedf a perfect school- 
master — Unless h(' be endowed with the gifts 
of ubicjiiity and omniscience, unless he nei- 
ther sleep nor nod, he cannot always see, 
or always know, what is going on among the 
hundrt*ds assembled under his tuition ; he 
can niak(* only general regulations, and en- 
force obedience to these ; but he has no time 
for individual inspection ; lu* cannot attend 
to the habits of each .boy’s understanding or 
temper, nor adapt his moraf instruction to 
the cure of his d(*fects. Yet this is expected, 
and more : he is expected to correct, in a 
lew months, perhaps, all the faults, all the 
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bad habits, which boys may have acfjiiired 
during the eight or ten previous years of their 
life. 

Parents sometimes seem to consider a 
schoolmaster as a magician, who can accom- 
plish every wish, however t'xtravagant ; who 
can confer every moral gift, and every intel- 
lectual talent. 

Sending a boy to school is by such parents 
considered as a remedy for every evil. Is 
their boy indolent? Oh, send him to school, 
and he will become active. Is he headstrong ? 
No matter, his temper will be cured at school. 
Is he bashful? He will become confident 
enough at a public school. Is he selfish ? 
He will become generous. Is he cowardly ? 
He will become brave. Above all, he will 
learn to humanly.; every boy becomes manly 
at school. But he has no habits of applica- 
tion, order, or truth. . No matter, he will 
learn them all when he goes to school ; it is 
his master’s business to teach him these. He 
does not know, perhaps, how to write, or to 
read, or to spell, or to speak his mother tongue 
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correctly. But it is his schoolmaster’s busi- 
ness to teacli him : wliy should he be teazed 
with t!ies(’ thiruj^s at hoiiu' { Ills parcmts may 
indult;e liim and spoil him as much as they 
phsise ; it is tlie business of that ch v()t(‘d be- 
ing, of that martyr, a scdiooimaster, to do and 
to suffer all that parents th<unselves cannot 
do or suibu'. Without ])leading in his favour 
(for who would undertaki^ so unpopular a 
cause 0. it may be prudent, on the part pf 
parents, to consider, whether, if their sons 
al‘tt‘rwards sliould disappoint their expecta- 
tions, should turn out blockiumds or spend- 
thrifts, sliould throw away tludr fortunes at 
the gaining table, or their lives in disgrace- 
fill connections or ill-assorted marriages i 
should make their lu'arts ache for many along 
year, and bring their grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave, it would be a sulKcient consola- 
tion, or cpiieting to their conscience, to throw 
the blame upon the negligence of the school- 
master, and the vices of our public institu- 
tions. 

It is the object of the present little book* 
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not only to contribute to the amus('nient and 
advantage of children, but to point out by 
what means every father, and still more every 
mother, may, by care in the previous educa- 
tion of their children at home, guard in a 
great measure against the danger which iht'v 
fear at school ; and by what means they may 
give to their boys the greatest chance of se- 
curing every advantage to be ho|)ed from 
public education. 

The following volumes contain the His- 
tory of Frank from seven years old, where 
we left him, till bt^ tween ten and (‘leven. 
From the time his fiither determined to send 
him to a public school, this preparatory 
education appears to commence. 

It is by no means presumed, that the 
course here followed is the best, or the only 
course possible. A thousand dilferent roads 
may be taken, that will lead to the same end. 
Provided that the great object be kept stea- 
dily in view, every onti may ])lease himself 
in the choice of a path. 

The great object is to give your son 
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good principles, and to teach him to abide by 
his resolutions. It is a mistake to suppose, 
that resolution can be exercised only upon 
great occasions, or in matters of consequence. 
The habit ot* self-control can he formed by 
daily, gradual ex(u*cise in early childhood ; 
and it is by athmtion to this, that a fond and 
judicious mother may prepare her child with 
resolution to resist all tlu* new temptations 
which may occur when he shall leave her 
guardian care. 'Fhis is to he done, not by 
teazing him with admonition upon every 
slight occasion, l)ut by inspiring in his own 
mind the wish to control himself. 

IJsnally, the first ambition of. a school-boy 
is to he thought manly. Manhf ! How 
many boys and men have been destroyed by 
the false ideas aTjm‘xe<l to this word ! Folly, 
frolic, extravagance, passion, violence, bru- 
tality, every excess, every vice, seek shelter 
from infamy, and too often find it under 
this im})()sing word. Thousands of fine boys, 
the fitu\st, of* the highest spirit, of the best 
^''dent, tb(‘ most geiU'roiis disposition, have 
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been ruined by their fulse conec^plions of this 
siuEfle word. The first dan2;'(‘r a boy has to 
encounter, at a |)u])li(‘ school, is from this 
word, manly. He hears that it is manly to 
do whattncr is (lon<> ])y boys olde r and taller, 
not wis(T, than hinisedf. {{<■ is in tin* lirst 
place laughed at for liavini;- betai bianl np at 
honi(‘ ; ridicuh'd for all tiiat he has beam 
taught to think right at homt^ ; taught that 
it is manly to throw' olf lionu' restraint, and to 
resist liome inlluence. Even while his allec- 
tion for his friends remains undiminislual he 
is taught to b(‘ ashannui to show it ; and 
he is led to set a^ nought the opinion and 
advice of ft|th(a*s, iuothers, brothers, and 
sisters, because his schoolfellows call this 
being manly and indepmulent. This first 
step in error leads necessarily to others more 
dangerous : first, he is afraid of b(*ing thought 
a child ; next, of being thought a milksop* 
First the influence of parents, next the con- 
trol of masters, must be set at defiance ; then 
every sort of restraint, moraf and religious,. 
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^ame ; he must ^et in debt, he must lie 
to coneeal liis debt from his parents, he must 
j)ractise <?verv spe(d(\s of falsehood and mean- 
ness, to do as otliers do, who call themselves 
7JianJi/, Indepinulent , spirited. 

l^^r('^ts, if you would prevent your sons 
from setting' at nou<>ht your iiilluenee, if you 
would save vour sons from destruction, moral 
and worldly, give tli(‘m, before you send 
them to a pid)lic school, just ideas of what 
is, or ought to b(\ meant by a manly charac- 
ter. Hut can this be done so early t Yes, 
it can. Mothers, when first you see the 
infant ambition to bt^ manly break forth in 
your boys, smile u})on it, encourage it, but 
mark that you guide it wtdl. ^ our boy 
hrst shows himsell’ taiger to i^xcel his com- 
panions in bodily strtmgth and agility. He 
is proud to b(' able to w^alk, to run, to 
w nestle, to ride, better than bovs a little 
older, or perhaps a little taller than himself, 
and you praise liim for btung manly ; and 
this is all well, provided it be not done 
iu the mere spirit oi‘ imitation ; but it' once 
VOL. i, h 
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you let that spirit rule, without reference 
to what is good in itself, you will repent it as 
surely as you and your children live. Teach 
your son the truth, that manly exercises 
are useful in themselves, as part of a manly 
character, but not the whole. Teacdi him, 
that to he manly, strength of mind is still 
more essential than strength ol‘ body. Teach 
him* that it is only the weak, who require the 
support of numbers to prove to them that 
they are in the right. Teach your son, that 
manly strength of character is shown in 
abiding by his conviction, and his resolution ; 
in defying ridicule, and in resisting all that is 
wrong in every shape. 

High sounding words ! too high, it may 
perhaps be thought, for children to feel 
or understand. No; try them, and you will 
find that these sentiments are not above their 
comprehension. When once the infant 
thought has been touched with this noble 
feeling, this generous ambition, the main point 
of education is secure. Rest your hope, 
and his own hopes of himself, firmly on 
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this desire and effort to improve. Do not 
wear out his sensibility of conscience, by 
teacliing' that slight deviations are irre- 
pafable ; for by this yon will either make 
your boy despair of himself, or teach him 
to be an hypocrite. 

Few can, or will, or ought, perhaps, 
to give up so much of their time and attention 
as Frank’s father and mother did to their 
son. The details of what was done by them 
are given, not as models of imitation, but 
as modes of illustrating general principles: 
as hints, which the understanding and 
affection of parents will easily apply in 
varying circumstances. It is impossible to 
mark the differences without knowing each 
peculiar case. All that can be done is to 
give the example of a child, who probably 
resembles in the principal points a large 
proportion of boys of his age. 

It will be o|^)served, by those who were 
formerly acquainted with Frank, and who 
are kind enough fo retain any recollection of 
his early history, that he is become, we will 
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ijiot say more conceited, that is a harsh word, 
but more Ibnd of praise, than when we 
parted from him last. In tiiis tendemy 
to vanity he will be fonnd, prol3al)ly, .to 
resemble most vivacious boys ot'liis a^e, who 
have been educated, as he unfortiinattdy w as, 
without any but teniale conij)ani(»ns at home. 

Some other faults luive likt'wisi' broken 
out in him, wliich are likely to be the result 
of anxlon.s })rivate education. There are 
two classes of j)arenls to la‘ considered, those- 
who are too careless, and those who are too 
anxious. To the careless we havt‘ said 
enough, we hop<^‘, to arouse them to atten- 
tion : but the fault of tlie pr(‘sent day is too 

t 

much anxiety concerning' details. Parents 
and private tutors are not oidy too eag(T 
to adopt every n(‘w^ n'ceipt for teaching 
much in a short time, hut are also too easily 
alarmed by every deficiency which they 
perceive in their pupils, and draw too readily 
evil augnnes from every triflt*. They are so 
anxious to make their pupils go on, and 
go right, and go straight, every instant, that 
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they deprive them of the power of acting, 
thinking, feeling for thems<‘lves. Thus they 
turn tlieni either into lielpless puppets, who 
must c(';ise to inovt', or fall when the guiding 
strings are no longer pulled ; or, if they 
be not r(‘du(HHl to this automaton state, they 
become rf‘stiv(‘, wilful creatures, who, the 
instant they are at liberty, set off in a 
<‘ontrarv direction to that in which they have 
been forc^'d. 

Frank’s father and mother are not wholly 
free from this over anxiety, inseparable, 
perhaps, from temder parimtal affection ; but 
it appears, that they are conscious of its 
danger, and endeavour, ns far as human 
nature will permit, to counteract its eftects. 

llieir errors may, jierhaps, be more useful 
to parents than all their sense or their 
exertions. In the chief points they can 
scarcely lead astray those who may most 
actively follojw their example ; nor is that 
example calculated to throw the most timid 
into despair. Without limiting to a par- 
ticular course of lessons, they excite their 
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boy to acquire that knowledge, which it 
is most necessary for him to attain before he 
goes to school ; and as to the rest they are 
content with inspiring him with that general 
love of literature, which they know will 
make him continue to read and improve him- 
self, when he is left to his own guidance. 
Without too rigid morality, they uniformly 
press the great principles of right and wrong, 
and endeavour to educate a conscience, that 
shall neither be too tender nor too callous. 
They try by all means to give Frank self- 
control and self-command ; knowing, that 
if he obtain these he will have the best 
chance of being able to resist temptation, in 
whatever circumstances he may be placed ; 
and they leave much to a large chapter, 
which has been forgotten in most modern 
systems of education — the chapter of ac- 
cidents. 

All this can surely be d(jne by every 
parent who really wishes it, and without any 
pedantry of system, or apparatus of discipline 
and masters : as the most classically eloquent 
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of modern moralists has observed, in a com- 
prehensive essay on the question of “What 
is Education ?” 

“It is not necessary to devote to the 
education of one child, the talents and the 
time of a number of grown men, to surround 
him with an artificial world, and to coun- 
teract by maxims the natural tendencies of 
the situation he is placed in, in society. 
Every one has time to educate his child ; 
the poor man educates him while working in 
his ^cottage, the man of business while em- 
ployed in his counting house.” 

“ Do we see a father, who is diligent 
in his profession, domestic in his habits, 
whose house is the resort of well-informed, 
intelligent people ; a mother, w hose time 
is usefully filled, whose attention to her 
duties secures esteem, and whose amiable 
manners attract affection ? Do not be 
solicitous, res[)ectable couple, about the 
moral education of your offspring. Do not 
be uneasy because you cannot surround them 
with the apparatus of books and systems, or 
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fancy you must retire from tlit' world to 
devote yourself to their improvement. In 
you?' world they are brought up much better 
than *they could be uiuh'r any plan of fac- 
titious education which you could provide for 
them': they will imbibe ailed ion from your 
caresses, taste from your conversation, 
urbanity from the commerce of your society, 
and mutual love from your example." 




E A R L Y L ESSO N S. 

"‘Look, my dear Mary, look wliat my 
latlu'i lias g-ivoii us/’ cried Frank, as 
lie came into tlie room, carrying' a 
basket, vvliieli was lull and li(?avy. 

Wbat is in it? ' said Mary, eagerly 
takiiii;- oir tlie top of the basket. Only 
little bricks!" said slu‘, disappointed. 

Do not you like little bricks? ” said 
Frank. 

"'I do; but from your great joy I 
expc'cted something else — something 
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new. You know we have had little 
bricks ever since the month after T first 
came here, and that is now above a 
year ago.” 

“ But these are much better than 
what we had before ; look, these are of 
wood, and they will not break ; the 
corners will not chip off as our plaster 
of Paris bricks did ; and these will not 
whiten or dirty our clothes, or the 
carpet, or the furniture ; besides, we 
can build a great deal better with these 
than with our old bricks, because these 
are heavieV.” 

“ What heavy bricks ! ” said Mary, 
taking one in each hand ; “ of what 
wood are they made 1 ” 

Frank told her, as his father had told 
him, that they were made of a wood 
fcalled lignum vitae ; he showed her, 
that they were all exactly of the same 
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size ; and he told her, that his father had 
made some of them himself, to show the 
carpenter how to finish them carefully : 
they were all made in the proportion 
of real bricks, so that the houses con- 
structed with them might be built in the 
same manner as real buildings of real 
bricks. 

“ And now, Mary, what shall we 
do first? I have thought of a great 
many things. I should like to build 
one of the London bridges, of which 
we have a print; or Westminster 
Abbey, or York or Lichfield Cathedral, 
or a Roman triumphal arch, or the 
ruins of Kenilworth Castle. ” 

“Kenilworth Castle, pray let us 
begin with, ’ said Mary, who had seen 
the print of Kenilworth, at which every 
body in the house had lately been 
looking. 
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'‘Mamma/ said Frank, ''will you 
be so good ns to lend us tlu' print and 
the plan of Kenilwoilh, wliicli you liave 
in the great portfolio ? Wv will takc‘ a 
great deal of care of them ; and we can 
build our castle in the bow-wiiidow, 
where we shall be <:|uitc out of tlic 
w^ay, and how happy we shall be this 
rainy morning, thougli we cannot go 
out ! " 

His mother lent the print and the 
plan to Frank, desiring him, at the 
same time, to take carc‘ not to spoil 
them. She said that he might (‘onsult 
them as they lay upon tlu'. table, but 
that he must not have tlu in upon the 
floor. 

As soon as they looked at the 
plan, Mary said it was too dillieult, 
and advised him to begin with some'- 
tiling timt would bo easier to imitate 
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than these ruins. But he set to work 
on the plan of Kenilworth. He built 
u]) and he pulled down^ and he mea- 
sured and made mistakes, and he set 
Mary to lay out one part while he 
was busy at another; but Mary did 
not succeed in her part, and she said 
she did not think Frank’s tower looked 
like the tower in the print. Frank 
proved, as well as rule, and compasses, 
and figures could prove it, that all that 
he had done was quite right, and he 
showed Mary where her’s was wrong ; 
however, as she found it too difficult, 
and as she was tired of not succeed- 
ing, he good-naturedly swept away his 
tower, and said he would do any thing 
else, which Mary might like better. 
Mary was pleased by his good-nature, 
and he helped her to build her favourite 
transparent round tower, whick i& easily 

B 3 



constructed, merely by leaving the tliick- 
ness oi* one \mc\ between each that is 
laid on. This tower was raised to a 
height above that of any edifice wliich 
these little architects had ever before 
erected ; and when it was accoin- 
plished, Frank's mother tiinu'd to look 
at it, and admired it as much as could 
be reasonably expected. Mary next 
assisted Frank in building liis triumphal 
Romaji arch, which he endeavoured to 
form by making one brick project be- 
yond another till tliey met over tlu‘ 
open space, so that the inside of the 
cur\e or arch resembled a iliglit of 
steps upside down ; but, before it 
could be finished, bricks were want- 
ing, and . no resource remained hut 
to pull down Marys tower. To this, 
with good-luimour, she consented, and 
supplied liim with Iwicks Ifom its ruins 
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SO last, that lie said that she was now 
an excadlent strainuan. 

My dear Frank/' said Mary, how 
liappy W(‘ always aix; now ; we play to- 
gether without the disputes wc used to 
have. i)(; you ronieinber that melan- 
choly month, when we were separated 
every tinu' we (piarrelled? Oh that 
was a miserable time ! '' 

^Mt was ind(‘ed/’ said Frank; ‘‘but 
it was well tor us, because it cured us 
at last of disputing; and now, wdien 
you fee! a little impatient,^ you stop 
y()urs('irin time, Mary my dear.” 

“ Ves," stiid Mary ; “ and Frank, 
my dear, wiu'nevm’ you are going to 
be aiigiy you stop yourself too. Now 
yon give up a little and I 'give up a 
little/' 

'‘Hush! my dear,' said Frank^ “for 
1 am just going- to join togcHhen* the two 
si(l('s oi my areh, you sec.” 
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“ Very well indeed,” said Mary, 
who had remained quite still and 
silent until the last brick was placed. 
‘‘ And now, Frank, you will acknow- 
ledge, that I have done more for you 
than you did for me this morning : 
because, when you bid me hush, I 
hushed ; but when I w^as in my great 
difficulties, trying to* make out that 
plan of Kenilworth Castle, you went 
on talking so fast to me, that I could 
not mind what I was about, and tliat 
was the cause of all — no, I don’t say 
allj but of a great many of the mis- 
takes that I made.” 

But why did not you ask me not 
to speak,” said Frank ? How could 
I imagine that you did not like to 
hear me talk when you did not tell 
me so?*’ 

‘‘ I was afraid you would be angry 
if I said, hush,” replied Mary. 
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‘‘ Ikit that was foolisli of you ; I am 
sure I am never angry now^ am I?’ 
said Frank. 

Not often/' replied Mary; but I 
cannot say tliat you are iieoc.r angry, 
my dear Fraiik/’’ 

‘‘Wlieii was I angry last ? I do not 
remenilx'r,' said Frank. 

1 do, ’ said Mary ; ^M)ut I do not 
like to put you in ininci ol’it/’ 

I recollect, Mary, the last time 
wlu'ii you were angry, and that was 
yestcTday,” said FVank. 

Oh no, I was not angr}% I*was only 
a little, a very little impatient/' said 
Mary. 

“ W ell, but if I allow that for you, 
Mary," said FVank, “you must allow 
the samc‘ for me. You must not say 
that 1 was angry/' 

“ Perhaps 1 should not say aiigrif 



quite, but very near being angry,' re- 
plied Mary. 

“ That is quite a diil'erent aflfair,” 
said Frank; “no matter how near 1 
am ; if I command myself I have the 
greater merit.” 

“ May be so, " said Mary ; “ but I 
do not know what good, or merit, as 
you call it, there is in being very nearly 
angry. Now let us ask mamma.” 

“ Mamma, which do you think is 
most apt to be angry ? ” cried they both 
together, going before the table at which 
she was ‘writing ; their eyes sparkling 
and their cheeks crimson. 

“ My dear children,” said Frank’s 
mother, “ I have heard the word angn/ 
too often .within these last five minutes. 
Compare yourselves with what you 
have been, and observe as much as you 
please whether you improve, or not; 
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that will be better thaji disputing about 
which is the most or the least apt to be 
impatient — a point which neither of 
you can decide, because you cannot see 
into each other’s minds ; but you may 
both observe what passes in your own.” 

“ Yes, and I can govern my own 
too,” said Frank, proudly. 

“And so can I,” said Mary. “ Well, 
what shall we do next, Frank ?” 

Frank proposed building, with what 
remained of the bricks of Mary’s tower, 
a flight of winding stairs, like one of 
which they had a print. * At fhis they 
worked very happily ; but, before they 
had flnished it, a carriage drove to the 
door. 

“ Who is it ? ” said Frank ajid Mary, 
looking out of the window. 

It was a lady whom they had 
never before seen, who had but lately 
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come to live in tin*' iiei^hbourboocl. 
Upon the baimu‘lu‘ seat of the car- 
riage, by the side' of the coacliinan, 
there sat a little boy, Avho look(‘(j rather 
taller and older tlian Frank. "^I'his boy 
did not get down, though it rainc^d. lie 
sat still, kicking his heeds against th(‘ 
foot-board, and ])laying Avith tlie c'oach- 
maifs whip, wliile the coachman held 
an umbrella ovea* Ids lu‘ad. 

After the lady had been a little while 
in the room, Fi ank, watching for a time 
when neitlicr she iiorhis mother were talk- 
ing, went to his mother, and whispered, 
There is a little boy sitting on tlie 
barouche seat of that carriage : it is rain- 
ing very hard, inanmiu, shall 1 go and 
ask him to come in?” 

The ladyheard whatFrank whispercnl, 
and she tlianked him ; but said licr 
son was so sliy, that she often could not 
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prevail \ipou him to come into a room 
where he ( xpectcd to sev. strangers. 

And besides/' said she, Tom is so 
fond of being with the coachman and 
tlie ])orscs, and of liaving a whip in his 
hand, htiicve to drive, tliat I as- 

sure yon he would rather sit there in 
tlic rail], from morning till night, than 
do an) thing else in tlu' world; and, 
as these are his liolidays, 1 let liim have 
Ins own way, and do just what he 
pleasi's. You know boys, ma’am, are 
kept strictly enough at school with their 
lessons and thedr masters." 

Soon afterwards the boy touched the 
horses with the coachman's whip, which 
made one of them start and rear; upon 
wdiich the lady, alarmed, ran to the win* 
dow, bc'ckoiK'd to her son, and desired 
him to get down, and come in immedi- 
ately. Very unwillingly he obeyed. 

VOL, 1. c 
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He came into the room, looking asha- 
med or sulky, and setting his back 
against one side of the chimney-piece, 
he scarcely answered any thing that 
was said to him. 

However, when something to eat was 
brought into the room, he recovered 
a little. Frank’s mother desired him to 
help the stranger to whatever he liked ; 
and Frank did so, without giving 
him the trouble to say more than yes 
or no. After they had finished eating, 
the boy let Frank lead him away 
to the boV-window, where Mary and 
he had been playing; and Frank, 
pointing to his little bricks, asked if he 
had any such as those ? 

“ Not I,” answered Tom ; “ at school 
we have other fish to fry.” 

“ Fish to fry !” thought Mary, “what 
can that mean ? ” 
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But in the holidays/’ said Frank, 
should not you like such bricks?” 
‘'Not I/’ said Tom, ‘^they’re baby 
bricks, fit for girls play.” 

Frank, colouring a little, said, his 
father thought they were very useful, 
and he began to explain the uses that 
could be made of them. But the boy, 
knotting a whip which he held in his 
hand, said he knew nothing of such 
things, and he did not like them. 

“ Perhaps you like prints,” said 
Mary, here are some very pretty 
prints in this port-folio ; will you look 
at them ?” 

No,” Tom said, he thought prints 
were great bores. 

Great bores T repeated Mary. 

Yes, especially in the* holidays,’’ 
said Tom, horrid bores.” 

^^What can he mean by horrid 
bores,” said Mary to Frank. 
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Hush ! my dear/’ said Frank. 

Not know what a. ho)'c means ; 
why what quizzes )a:>n would he tliouglit 
at seliool ! " 

Mary, ashamed to ask what was 
meant by quizzes, or to confess that 
she did not know, was silent for some 
moments, but then said, I shall nev(T 
go to school, I believe, but Frank will, 
some time or other/' 

Do you like going to school ? 
said Frank to the boy. 

No," said Tom, who does ?" 

Why don’t you like it?" said 
Frank. 

I don't know," said Tom, turning 
half away ; “ because I don’t. ' 

Another silence : but Mary, who 
was curious to hear more, asked Tom 
how old he was when he first went to 
school ? 

About nine years old," said Tom. 
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“And how old are you now?” 

“I shall be eleven next October,” 
said Tom. 

“ And Frank will be ten next July 
said Mary, “ and 1 suppose he will go 
to school then. ” 

“ Then let him take care he gets the 
Latin grammar well first, or he’ll get 
finely flogged.” 

Mary and Frank looked at each 
other. Frank looked very serious, and 
Mary rather dismal. 

“ How glad you must be when you 
come home at the holidays ! “ said 
Frank. 

“ Only I have no horse yet,” said 
Tom. 

“Have you books at your home?” 
said Frank. 

“ No,” replied Tom, looking very 
grave in his turn. 
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‘‘ Then,’' said Mary, “ we can lend 
you some of ours."’ 

She and Frank ran to their little 
book-case, beckoning to him to follow ; 
but, as he did not stir, they brought 
several of what tluy thought tlieir most 
entertaining books, and spread them on 
the table belore him, asking him if he 
had read this, or that, and expressing 
some surprise when lu*. answered No" 
to every book they showed him, or of 
which they read the title. After every 
No," Mary repeated — Not read 
that! Frank lias read that." And 

t 

Frank always added, will lend it 

to you, if you wish for it." To which 
Tom made no answer till a pile of 
these offered volumes was built up op- 
posite to him, and Mary prepared to 
wrap them up for him, in brown pa- 
per. He then looked frightened, and 
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pushing them from him, muttered, 

Thank you for nothing, said the gal- 
lipot. 

Mary, with the brown paper half- 
unrolled, and Frank, with the pack- 
thre^ad in his hand, stood surprised and 
puzzled. Mary at last repeated the 
words AY//V/ the gallijwt." 

“ There s no talking to you — you 
don't understand a word one says,'’ 
said Torn ; ‘M)ut that’s not surprising 
for a girl ; and boys that have never 
been at sehool know no better. ’ 

Do you mean that you .do not like 
to have these books said Frank. 

No, 1 have enough of books at 
school,” replied Tom. 

Then we will put ours by again,” 
said Mary ; and she did so.* 

What do you read at school?” 
asked Frank. 
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“ Latin,” said Tom. 

“ What, Latin books ? ” said Frank. 

“ I am in Virgil,” said Tom. 

Frank looked up at him with a re- 
spectful air. “And what else!” said 
he, timidly. 

“ Virgil’s enough,” replied Tom; “ 1 
read but one book at a time.” 

“ But what English books do you 
read ? ’ 

“ English! — our class don’t read 
English. We read nothing but Latin. 

“ Do you read nothing but Latin,” 
said Frank and Mary, looking at 
him with a mixture of astonishment 
and admiration ; “ nothing but La- 
tin!” 

“And enough, and too much too,” 
said Tom, “ as you’ll know,” added he, 
nodding at Frank, “ next year, when 
you go to school.” 
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Frank and Mary continued silent, 
pondering upon this for some minutes. 
Frank began to think again very se- 
riously al)Out school, and the Latin 
grammar, and about reading nothing 
but Latin. Mary was tired of the si- 
lence of her two companions, and be- 
gan to listen to what the lady and 
Franks mamma wt‘re saying. They 
wc'ix; talking of some new book, or story, 
called ‘^The Vampyre.'* 

After all, ma'am,*' said the lady, 
^^wdial shocking stories they do tell of 
those vampyre bats, sucking tlje blood of 
people when they are asleep ! But,’' add- 
ed she, looking at Mary, and observing 
that she was listening; 'Hittle pitchers 
liavc long ears ; one sliould not mention 
such things befoni children*. But that 
little lady of yours need not be fright- 
ened about the vampyre, as so many 
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silly children have been by this tale, 
because I am clear, you know, ma’am, 
there’s not any truth in these stories.” 

“Yes, so I think,” said Mary, look- 
ing and speaking so composedly, that 
the lady could not help smiling at her 
“ quiet decision,” as she called it, and 
added, “ One would imagine she knew 
a great deal about vampyre bats. What 
do you know about them, my dear?” 

“ I onli/ know — I know onl^ 
what Frank told me; — what you 
read to me, Frank, in this book,” 
said Mary., taking up one of the little 
volumes which lay upon the table. 
“ Here it is — I know the place — 
I have it. Frank, will you read it?” 
laid she, putting the book into his 
hand, and * pointing to the passage. 
Frank looked as if he waited to know 
rhether the lady wished to hear or not. 
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“ Oh yes, pray do read it Master 
Frank,” said the lady; “I am sure I 
shall like to hear it of all things.” 

Frank began with the description of 
this bat, and then read as follows : — 

“ ‘In the autumn of 1810, I had for 
a short time a living vampyre bat, of a 
large size, from the East Indies ; and, 
contrary to what has been asserted, 
found it a most inoffensive, harmless, 
entertaining creature ; it refused animal 
food, but fed plentifully on succulent’ 
(or nourishing) ‘ fruits, preferring figs 
and pears ; it licked the hand that pre- 
sented them, seeming delighted with 
the caresses of the persons who fed it, 
playing with them in the manner of a 
young kitten ; it was fond of white 
wine, of which it took half a glass at 
a time, lapping it like a cat. This 
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had an evident eflfect on its spirits; it 
then became extremely frolicsome and 
diverting, but never once attempted to 
bite. It slept suspended, with its liead 
downAvards, wrapping its satin-like 
wings round its body, in the form of 
a mantle. I several times permitted 
it to enclose the end of my finger in 
its mouth, for the purposes of obscawiiig 
if it would attempt to draw blood, but 
not the slightest indication’ (or sign) 
^ of such intention appeaj ed ; and 1 
have strong reason to doubt the stories 
related s6 greatly to its disadvantage.' ' 


“ Thank you, sir," said the lady, 
when Frank finished reading. A 
charmings anecdote, and charmingly 
read.” 

Mary looked delighted as the lady 
said these words, but Frank looked 
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down and seemed ashamed : perhaps 
lie had some recollection ol' the flatter- 
ing;- lady, who, wlien he was a very 
littl(‘ boy, had first ])raised him for his 
I'eadin^*, and laughed at him after- 
wards. 

‘‘ 1 am sure,'’ continued tlie lady, 
1 wish my Tom, tliere, could read half 
a quartcT as well ; and he is, I dare say, 
a year older than master Frank. Tom 
stumbles at every word of four sylla- 
bles, even in the common news{)aper. 
Really, ma'am, English reading, and 
writing, and spelling, altogetlier, arc 
shamefully neglected at his school 
here in the country : I must speak 
about it/’ 

If you speak ever so much, 
mother,'’ cried Tom, suddenly burst- 
ing out with a loud voice, ^^the masters 
cannot do it now, because of getting 
voj . e D 
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me on with Latin. English, and them 
things, should be taught at home, they 
say, before . one goes to school, for 
there’s no time after, when one’s get- 
ting from form to form, and fitting for 
Westminster or Eton; and then we 
must get on to Oxford or Cambridge,” 
added he, nodding his head and slash- 
ing his whip. 

Frank and Mary held their breath 
from astonishment at this speech, and 
at the manner in which it weis spoken. 
Tom’s mother seemed a little ashamed 
of the manner, and perhaps to turn off 
attentiofl from her son, she addressed 
herself to Mary. “ Pray, my dear 
little lady,” said she, “ what is that 
entertaining book, in which you found 
that charming vampyre bat?” 

Mary said she believed it was an 
account of the curiosities in a museum 
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The little book had a long title, but 
Frank could write it. 

Frank wrote it, and took care to 
spell every word rightly, and some 
were rather difficult. 

“ The Catalogue of Bullock’s Mu- 
seum,” said the lady, reading the title. 
“ Tom, you have seen Bullock’s Mu- 
seum.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “ and might have 
got the catalogue at the door if I’d 
wanted it.” 

“ Oh, Frank !” cried Mary, “ he has 
seen Bullock’s Museum. you think 
he has seen the bird of Paradise, and 
the beautiful little humming bird, which 
feeds its young with honey from its own 
tongue ? ” 

“ And the great snake, the boa, 
said Frank; “ did you see the boa?” 

To these and many other questions 
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which Frank and Mary asked, as it 
must be owned, very rapidly, Tom 
made no answer. He was quite dumb, 
not eveii vouchsaling- liis usual mono- 
syllables, yes or no. Frank and Mary 
began to describe the animals forwliich 
they inquired, but he turned away ab- 
ruptly. 

I don t remember any thing about 
it, but that we paid a shilling at the 
door,’* said he ; and he added, muttering, 
as he went oif to the window, I went to 
Bullock’s for my diversion, and not to get 
them by li,eart. I wonder when they'll 
brin^* the carriage to the door. ’ 

“Oh Tom! that is very silly — this 
is quite rude,” said his mother; “but 
school-boys do grow such shy, strange 
creatures sometimes ; the masters at 
those schools should pay more attenlioir 
|o the manners.” 
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The lady endeavoured to make 
amends for her son’s rudeness, by her 
admiration of Frank and Mary. Frank 
at first had been ashamed of her praises 
of his reading ; but when he heard her 
regret so bitterly, that her son could 
not read half a quarter so well, he 
pitied her, and believed in her sin- 
cerity ; and when she now rose, and 
came to admire his triumphal arch, he 
could not help being pleased with her, 
and with himself, and he could not re- 
frain from showing her a little more of 
his knowledge. He asked if she 
knew which was the key-stone, and 
which were the buttments of the arch. 

“ How glad I should be,” said she, 
“ to know all these things, and to 
be able to teach them to my poor 
Tom !” 

“ Ma’am,’' cried little Mary, “ Frap^ 
i> 3 



could tell them all to him, as he told 
them to me, and a great deal more. 
Frank knows — " 

My dear Mary," said Frank, 
don’t tell all I know." 

Oh, pray let her, pray do," said 
the lady. 

Mary,’* said her mother, put by 
these prints." 

Yes, mamma; but first, in this 
print, ma'a)n,’ peu'sisted Mary, re^turn- 
ing to the lady, who seemeui to desire 
so much to be taught, here are a 
great number of things you would like 
to see, and that Frank knows : here 
are all these pillars — all the orders of 
architecture.” 

Frank could resist no longer, and 
quite forgetting his modesty and his 
fear of flattery, and without observing 
=is mothers grave look, h(' went or^ 



with “ Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, Composite. ’’ Encouraged by 
Mary's syrnj)athy, and by the lady's 
exclamations oi' delight, he showed 
oil' his whole stock of learning between 
the time when the bell had been rung 
for the carriage, and when it arrived 
at the door. 

“ Here's Jack, mother : here’s our 
carriage, ma'am," cried Tom; and, as 
he passed, whether on purpose or by 
accident cannot be known, he threw 
down, with one stroke of his whip, 
Frank's triumphal arch. 

The moment they were out of the 
room, scarcely was the door shut, when 
Mary and Frank, both at once, began 
to expre.ss their opinions in no gentle 
terms of master Tom. 

“ What a very disagreeable creature; 
what a .shockingly .stupid, ignorant 
boy, " .said Frank. 
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“ What a very ill-humoured, hor- 
ribly ill-mannered boy,” said Mary. 

“ Gently, gently,” said his mother, 
“ lest I should think you horribly ill- 
natured.” 

“ But, mamma, can you like a boy,” 
said Mary, “ who is neither sensible, 
nor well-bred, nor good-natured, nor 
good-tempered ?” 

“No, my dear; did I say that I 
liked him?” 

“ Then I do not understand you, 
mamma. You are just of the same 
opinion as we are, and yet — ” 

“ And yet I do not express it so 
violently.” 

“ I acknowledge I was wrong to say 
he was horribly ill-natured. But I can- 
not help thinking he is shockingly 
^topid. My dear ma’am, only think 
«£ his not remembering the humming 
bird, or the vampyre bat, or any one 
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thing he saw at the museum/ said 
Mary. 

“ And think of his not having read 
any one of all tlui books vvc have read/’ 
said Frank, “ and not wishing for any 
of them when we offered to lend them.” 

Yes, mamma, only consider that 
he is a year older than Frank.” 

Almost/’ said Frank. 

And half a head taller,” said Mary; 
yet Frank knows so much more than 
he does, and reads so much better : even 
his mother said so, indeed, mamma.” 

I do not doubt it, Mary.” 

But you do not seem glad of it, 
mamma ; I do not quite understand 
why.” 

?vty d(‘ar, I am glad that Frank 
knows how to read, and to read well 
for a boy of his age ; but I need not 
be glad to find that another boy reaicl 
ill” 
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“ No,” said Frank, “ that would be 

.f., 

ill natured ; besides, his poor mother is 
so sorry for it.” 

There was .some truth, was not 
there, mamma,” continued Mary, “ in 
what the boy said, though he said it 
very disagreeably, that his mother 
ought to have taught him to read well, 
and write, and spell before this time.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, my dear 
mother,” said Frank, “ for having taught 
me all these things ; particularly if what 
that boy said be true, that there is no 
time at school for learning such things 
Afterwards. Is this true, mamma?” 

“ It may be true in this instance ; 
init we must not judge of all schools by 
®ne, nor of any school by what one 
i(Oy says of it.” 

“ Whenever Frank goes to school, 
i«.mma, his school-fellows and every 
iv will see that he has been taught 
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something — a great deal too,” said 
Mary. 

“ Something, but not a great deal,” 
said his mother. “ What appears to 
you a great deal, compared with an 
unfortunate boy, who has not been 
taught any thing, will appear very 
little compared with others, who have 
learnt a great deal.” 

“That is true, I suppose?” said 
Mary. 

“ That is true, certainly,” said 
Frank. 

“ But, mamma, do not yon think,” 
resumed he, “ that Tom’s mother will 
directly set about, and try to teach 
him all those things which I taught 
her — I mean all the things she said I 
knew so much better than her son, and 
that she would give the world if he knew 
as well as T do? — Why do you smiley 
mamma?” 
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A sudden thought, a sudden light 
seemed to come across Fralbh's mind at 
this moment ; his countenance changed, 
his look of self-satisfaction vanished ; 
and, in a tone of mortification and 
vexation, he exclaimed ; Perhaps 
that woman was laughing at me all 
the while ! O mother, O Mary, what 
a fool I have been !’' 

Frank hid his face in his hands. 

My dear, dear Frank,'’ said Mary, 
going to comfort him, I am very sorry 
I asked you to tell her all you knew \ 
But, maltima, it is that foolish mother’s 
fault if she laughs at Frank. Why 
should he blame himself ? Was not he 
*ver3’^ good to tell her what would be of 
ao touch use to her stupid Tom ? Was 
mot Frank good-natured, mamma ?” 

No, no,” said Frank, ‘‘ I did not 
do it from good-nature to the boy, 1 
.forgot him ; I wanted to show his mothci 
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how much I knew. Now I am sure 
that woniam; is laughing at me, and 
that boy too is, I dare say, laughing at 
me at tliis instant; that is the worst 
of it/’ 

“ No/' said his mother, ‘‘ I do not 
think that is the worst of it. It is of 
little consequence to you what that 
lady or that boy thinks of you, since 
she is, as you say, but a foolish woman, 
and the boy but a stupid boy; and you 
may ])erhaps never see them again in 
your life.” 

1 hope that I never maijq” said 
Frank. “ Mamma, I am provoked 
witli myself. 1 thought, after what 
happened, mamma, about the flattering 
lady, long ago, I w^as cured for life of 
loving flattery.” 

'' My dear boy,” said his mother, 
that was too much to expect from 

VOL. I. E 
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one lesson. You will find this love 
of flattery returning upon you, as long 
as you have any vanity. ” 

“ And how long shall I have any 
vanity, do you think, ma’am?” 

“ As long as you are a human crea- 
ture, I am afraid, my dear, you will 
have some vanity ; but watch over 
it, and you will conquer it, so far as 
to prevent it from making a fool of 
you. 

“ I will try to conquer it,” said Frank. 

But, mamma,” continued he, after a 
pause, during which he seemed to be 
thinking very deeply, “ if I really see 
that I am better, or know more than 
other people — I mean than other boys 
of my age-— how can I help being 
pleased with myself? And is this to 
Recalled vanity?” 

‘‘That depends upon whether you 
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are or are not too much pleased with 
yourself, and whether you do or do not 
overvalue yourself. Even that boy, 
Mary, whom you think shockingly stu- 
pid, may be superior to Frank in some 
things.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Mary, doubt- 
■bjlly. 

“ Certainly, in Latin,” said Frank ; 
“ for he said he was reading Virgil, and 
you know that I have not yet learnt 
the Latin grammar, I will try to im- 
prove myself in Latin before I go to 
school ; because, if even this boy knows 
so much more than I do, I suppose I 
shall find almost every boy at school 
knows more of Latin than I do.” 

“ That is very likely, my dear,” said 
his mother. 

“Well then," said Frank, “there is 
no danger of my being vain, mammisi, 
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VbenI go to school, and see other boys 
cleverer than myself/' 

True, my dear ; that is one great 
^vantage of going to a public school ; 
you will live with a number of boys of 
your ovm age ; you will be coiu})ar('d 
with them, an(| you will then find what 
you really do know, and what you dp . 
not know. We are never so vain oi 
that which we are certain we know 
well, as of that of which we are doubt- 
ful.” 

I have observed that of inys(.*lfi 
mamma,” said Frank. Even this 
morning, 1 did not feel vain ot my 
reading, because 1 was quite sure 1 
could read, and I did not want to s/wtv 
that of.'' 

When you go to school,” said 
Mary, take care to talk always of the 
things you know quite well, and of 
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those things only, that you may not be 
laughed at.” 

And, if you will take my advice, 
Frank,” said his mother, even of the 
things you know, talk only to those 
who 'want to hear of them, and then 
your companions will like you.” 

I should be very sorry to be disliked 
by my school-fellows,” said Frank. 

‘‘ Disliked ! Oh, it is impossible 
that they should dislike Frank, he is so 
good-natured,” said Mary. Mamma, 
I hope he will not go to school this great 
while. When wdll he go, mamjtna?” 

In about a year and a half,” said 
his mother. 

^‘Then we need not think about it 
now,” said Mary; “ a year and a half 
is such an immense time !” 

In tliat year and a half I shall have 
plenty of time, ' sttid Frank, to learn 

i: 3 
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the Latin grammar, tliat I may not ht 
finely flogged, as the boy said, when I 
go to school ; and, in a 3^car and a halt',' 
I shall have time enongh to cure inyselt’ 
of my vanity, mamma, and of all my 
faults.’ 

“ Mamma, except vanity, what are 
Frank’s faults ?” said Maiy ; “J did 
not know he had any. ’ 

“ Oh, my dear, I must have some ; 
but, cxce[)t vanity, what faults have 1, 
mamma? Will you t d! them to me 
all?” 

“Cure that one first, my dear, " saivl 
his mother, “ and then I will try and 
find another for you. ' 

“ If you can, ma’am,” said Maiy ; “ in 
the mean time 1 will put by his trium- 
phal arch; and let us go out, now 
it has done raining, and let us have a 
good race.” 
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“ Aye," said Frank, “ for do you 
remember, that boy asked whether I 
could run, mamma. He said, that he 
never knew a boy, bred up at home, 
that could run. Now, I dare to say 
that L can run as well as he can, and” 

■ better he would have said, but, 

c-heckino- himself, he added, “ I will 
not say what 1 was going to say, lest 
some people should call it vanity, but 
it is very true notwithstanding. " 


l.v pursuuTice of his good resolu- 
tion to learn the Ivatin grammar be- 
fore he went to school, Frank said he 
would get up at six o’clock^ the next 
morning to learn his lesson. Unluckily, 
he overslept himself, and dreamed that 
he was getting up and dressing, till he 
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was wakened by his cuckoo clock strik - 
ing nine. It was now, as he thought, 
too late to do much, but he dressed 
himself as fast as he could, and he 
learned the first declension, and said it 
that day to his father, without luissing 
one word. The next day, and many 
succeeding days, he learned an exam[df’ 
of one of the declensions, which he said 
with equal success ; and his father 
having explained to him the three de- 
grees of comparison, ho went through 
them superlatively well. 

“ Buroli ! Mary,” said Frank, “ what 
comes next? All these verbs! And,” 
said he, sighing, “ when I come to this, 
what shall I do.'' I will read it to you, 
Mary, and understand it if you can. 

“ ‘ The subjunctive mood differs not 
in form from the potential, but is always 
rendered into English as if it were the 
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indicative : it is subjoined to another 
^verb going before it in the sentence, 
and has therefore some conjunction or 
definite word joined to it, as cram miser 
cum- amarem, I was a wretch when I 
loved. 

“ No,” said Frank, interrupting him- 
“ lie should say, ‘ I was a wretch 
when I learned the Latin grainnyar.’ ” 

“ 1 do not understand this grammar 
at all,” said Mary. 

“ It is very hard to understand, in- 
deed,” said Frank. 

“ I did not know that Latin grammar 
was so difficult,” said Mary. “ Very 
different from English grammar, at 
least as papa taught it to us.” 

“ That was easy work, indeed,” said 
I’hank : after my father had once 

explained to us what is meant by a verb, 
and a noun, and a pronoun, and a noun 
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substantive, and a noun adjective, I 
remember that I understood them all, 
and found out the verb, noun, and ad- 
jective in the first sentence he spoke.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “ 1 reincmher 
the first sentence was, ‘ Frank, shul 
the green door’ " 

“ Aye, fine easy work,” said Franji ; 
“ but listen to this. 

“ ‘ Of verbs endinp^ in o, some are ac 
tives transitive, when the action of it 
passes on the noun following. 

Mar;^ groaned. 

“ All you can do is to learn if by 
rote without understanding it." said 
she. 

“ But it is so difficult to learn by 
heart what one does not understand,” 
said Frank, “ especially as I have never 
been used to it.” 

“ It seems to me very difficult even 
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to read tliis grammar,” said Mary, look- 
mg at its pale, ill printed pages. 

“ Yes, my dear, it really is ; with all 
these italics too, and all these strange 
worlds, thereto, behoveth, deponent, tran- 
sitive, words that arc never met with 
anywhere but in the Latin grammar. 

it^siire yon, Mary, 1 find it diffi- 
cult, even J, who read so easily in 
general." 

1 .•ank's lessi)U was not well learned 
this day ; the next it was w'orsc, and 
the next worse again. The grammar, 
as he said, grew more and more diffi- 
cult; or, as his father said, he took 
less and less pains, and his father was 
not pleased with him. Then Frank 
told his mother, that he began, to dis- 
like the Latin grammar exceedingly, 
and that he did not know why he 
'hould go on learning if. 
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“ Do you forget, my dear Frank, 
said Mary, “ what that boy said — ‘ Yoi- 
will be flogged when you go to school, 
if you do not know the Latin gram- 
mar?’ ” 

‘‘ Is that true, mamma, " said Frank ; 
“ but here is papa just come in from 
riding, 1 will ask him, becau‘'c he' 
has been at school himself, and lie 
knows.” 

His father assured him, that at the 
school to which he went, flogging- 
had been the constant punishment 
for those who did not know their 
Latin lessons ; and he believed, he 
said, that this continued to be the 
case at most schools in England. 

“ In most schools, papa, but not in 
all ; then I hope you will be so kind to 
send me to a school where I shall not 
be flogged.” 
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But even if you are not flogged, 
you will be punished in some other 
way, if you do not learn the Latin 
grammar.’’ 

Papa,’’ said Frank, in general I 
understand the use of the things you 
desire me to learn, but I do not know 

use of this Latin grammar.” 

Nor can I explain it to you till you 
have learnt more of the language,” an- 
swered his father. But 1 assure you, 
that it is necessary to know it, that you 
may understand Latin.” 

‘‘ And why must I understand Latin, 
papa ? ” 

You do not know enough yet, my 
dear Frank,” answered his father, to 
understand all the reasons ; but some 
of them 1 can explain to you — many 
entertaining and instructive books are 
written in that language.” 

VOL. I. F 
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“ But, papa,” interrupted Frank, 
“ are not there translations of thosi- 
books?” 

“Of some there arc, but there is 
much greater pleasure in reading d;en) 
in the original language in which tliey 
were written.” 

“But suppose I could live witlmTIt 
that pleasure, papa,” said Frank ; 
“ many men do, do not they ? and 
almost all women. I think I could go 
on without it, though 1 am a man.” 

“ Perhaps, though you are a man, as 
you say, Frank, that you could, if you 
were not a gentleman ; but it is thought 
a necessary part of a gentleman’s 
education, that he should understand 
Latin.” 

Frank sighed. 

“ And Greek too, in these coun- 
tries,” continued his father. 
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Frank sighed again. “ Cannot that 
!)e altered, papa?” 

“ Certainly not by you, or by your 
sighs, Frank,” said his father. “ In 
oar> country a man cannot be of 
any of what are called the liberal pro- 
fessions ; he cannot be a lawyer, or a 
pay.ician, or a clergyman; and now 
indeed he cannot well be an officer, 
either in the army or navy, without 
rinderstanding Latin. The thing is so, 
my boy ; make the best of your time 
now, and when you grow up to be a 
man you will feel the advantage of 
what you now learn.” 

“ But it will be a great while before 
I shall be a man,” said Frank. “ I need 
not learn the Latin grammar yet.” 

“ Yo\i will very soon be a school- 
boy, and then you will feel the advan- 
tage of having learned it." 
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“ Remember ! Remember ! ” said 
Mary, in a tone of warning. 

“Yes, I remember; but it is very 
disagreeable, Mary, to learn any thing 
only to avoid a flogging.” 

“ And very disagreeable tlie other 
way,” said Mary, “ very disagreeable, 
I .should think, to have a flogging. 

“ Papa,” said Frank, “ there is one 
other question I should like to ask, if 
it would not be wrong.” 

“ It cannot be wrong for you, Frank, 
to ask me any question ; if I do not 
think proper to answer it I shall tell 
you so ; only make haste, because I 
cannot stand here talking or listening 
to you, my dear, all day.” 

“ Only one minute more, papa. 
Why cannot you be so very good, 
papa, as to teach me Latin your- 
self ; if you would, I should work 
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hard at the Latin grammar, and I 
should take more pains than 1 would 
to avoid a flogging. You need not 
smile and shake your head, papa ; 
only try me, you will see that I shall 
keep my promise.” 

“1 do not doubt that you would en- 
deavour to keep it, Frank,” said his 
lather, but I must send you to 
school. I cannot tell you all my rea- 
sons, but one of them you shall know ; 
I am obliged, next year, to leave Eng- 
land, on some public business.” 

‘‘ How very unlucky for me that 
public business is!” said Frank. 

Perhaps not unlucky for you, 
Frank. Even if I were not engaged 
in this business, I think I should send 
you to school. You have no brother 
at home, no companion of your owp 
age.” 
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Mary looked up earnestly. “ Oh papa, 
I am only a very little younger.” 

‘‘ But you are a girl, my dear,” said 
he, “ and a very obliging, gentle little 
girl ; he would grow effeminate if lie 
lived only with gentle girls and women. 
He mu.st be roughed about among boys, 
or he will never be a man, and able to 
live among men. He is too much an 
object of our constant attention at 
home, and he would learn to think 
himself of too much consequence.” 

Frank said he would not think him- 
self of too much consequence. He 
assured his father he would cure him- 
self of vanity, if he would but be so 
kind as not to send him to school, or at 
least to send him only during the time 
he was obliged to be absent from Eng- 
land. Frank could not conceive, he 
^id, what harm it could do him to be 
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an object of his father’s and mother’s 
constant attention. He observed, that 
he had licard every body say (even that 
foolish mother) how fortunate it was for 
h'ini, that he had parents who had 
taught him so much, and who had 
given so much attention to him. 

His father replied, that it was im- 
possible that Frank could judge upon 
this point, what was best for himself ; 
therefore, after having given him his 
reasons, as far as Frank could under- 
stand them, he said he must submit to 
the decision of his parents. Frank was 
sorry for it ; but he resolved to make 
the best of it, and Frank thanked his 
father for having stayed to talk to him, 
and to explain his reasons. 

“ Now that I am convinced that it 
is necessary that I should Ifearn Latin, 
I shall set about it in earnest; aud 
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I am sure that 1 shall do it,” said 
Frank. 

His father, who was going out of the 
room, as Frank said this, looked back, 
and observed, that even when boys aie 
convinced that a thing is necessary to 
be done, they have not always resolu- 
tion to do it when it is di.sagreeable. 
Frank thought that he was an excep- 
tion to this general rule. 

Upon the strength of his desire to 
show that he had sufficient resolution, 
Frank got through the pronouns, and 
their declensions ; also, with the assist- 
ance of his mother’s repeatedly hearing 
him, he accomplished learning an ex- 
ample of the first conjugation of verbs 
active in o. In the second conjugation, 
he found some ten.ses so easy, that he 
thought hd could say them without 
taking pains to learn them. The con 
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sequence of his not taking pains was, 
that when he went to his father to say 
this lesson, the book was returned to 
him tliree times. His resolution weak- 
ened by degrees. Though convinced 
that he must at some time leam the 
Latin grammar, he did not see why he 
should learn it before he went to school. 
In short, the idea of the flogging at 
some months’ distance, or the shame 
that he might then be made to feel, 
was not sufficient to make him resist 
the present pleasure of running out to 
play with Mary, or building his house, 
or reading some entertaining story. 
Every morning he was in a hurry to 
get away from his Latin grammar, yet 
his haste seemed to make him slow. 
He did not fix his attention upon 
what he was doing ; so that he was 
much longer about it than was ne- 
cessary. 
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What he could have learned perfectly 
well by heart in ten minutes, he seldom 
knew tolerably at the end of an hour. 
Even though his poor mother, during 
that hour, complied at least ten time.s 

with his request, of 

“ Will you let me say it now, 
mamma,” or, “ This once more, mo- 
ther or, “I am sure I know it now, 
mamma; this time, I am quite cer- 
tain I have it, ma’am.” 

No human patience, not even the pa- 
tience of a mother, could bear this every 
day. She made a rule, that in future 
she would not hear him repeat his lesson 
to her more than three times any one 
morning. Then he went to Mary to 
r to hear him. She held the 
;r hand a.s often us he pleased, 
as not exact enough to be of 
;. She did not attend to the 
the verbs while he said them ; 
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iind, indeed, he gabbled them some- 
times so fast, that a more experienced 
ear tlian Mary’s might have been 
puzzled. He became very careless. 
Mary one day said to him — 

My dear Frank, I know you will 
come to disgrace, if you do not take 
care.” 

Mary was right ; Frank s day of dis- 
grace came at last. 

It was May-day ; it was a fine morn- 
ing. Frank ran out early to his gar- 
den, with Mary, to gather branches 
and flowers to ornament a bower, in 
which they intended to ask their father 
and mother to drink tea in the evening. 

But, Frank, be sure that you have 
your Latin lesson.” 

“Yes, yes," said Frank, “I learned 
it last night, and I shall have time to 
look it over before 1 say it to papa this 


inornmiL^. 
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When will you look it over said 
Mary. 

When we go in/’ said Frank ; ‘‘ it 
is not seven o'clock yet." 

But time passed quickly, while they 
were gathering flowers, and dressing 
their arbour. It was nine o'clock, and 
the breakfast bell rang, before they 
went in. Frank had not a moment’s 
time to look over his verb. 

It was esse, to he, mdicatlve mood, 
•present tense, Frank said over to him- 
self, as he went along the passage to 
his father's room, Sing, sum es est : 
plur. sumus estis ; but for sunt he was 
obliged to look in the book. 

He felt sure that he had not his 
lesson perfectly well, and he was un- 
willing to open the door of his father's 
room. He was glad when he found 
that his father was gone down stairs, 
A gentleman had come to breakfast with 
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How lucky,” thought Frank. 
No, . it was most unfortunate in the 
end for him ; because this sense of 
escape made him more careless. 

After breakfast, his father went out to 
ride with the friend who had breakfasted 
with him ; and his last words to Frank, 
as he left the breakfast room, were, 
Frank, I shall have time to hear you 
say your Latin verb when we return — 
when I am dressing before dinner. 
Take care that you learn it perfectly.” 

‘‘Yes, papa,” he replied, and he 
intended to go and learn it directly ; he 
only just staid to look at his father and 
the gentleman mounting their horses, 
and to see them go through the 
gate. Then he went to his mother’s 
room, where Mary was soon settled at 
her work ; and he stood with his Latin 
grammar in his band. But, though his 
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eyes were upon the book, and though 
his lips pronounced 

Preterimperfect : crani, eras, erat ; 
eramtis, eratis, erant, 
his thoughts were upon a little horse, 
with a long tail, which he hoped his 
father would buy for him. Then, re- 
collecting himself, he went on to — 
Prcterper/ect: fui,fuisti,fuit; fuimus, 
fuistis,fucrunt, vdfuerc. 

But, between this and the pretcr- 
pluperfect, came a vision of a saddle 
and bridle. The idea of various plea- 
sant rides he might take with his father, 
disturbed him many times in his pro- 
gress through the potential mood. 

Mary had completely finished all her 
morning lessons before he came to the 
participle future in ms. 

His mother was going out to plant 
some dowers in her garden. Before 
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she went, she offered to hear Frank his 
lesson. He tried to say it, but he 
made half a dozen mistakes ; he was 
sure he should have it, however, before 
she returned. 

Mary would not go out without him, 
and took up a book to amuse herself 
till he should be ready. 

He went on, dividing his attention 
between his grammar, which lay upon 
a chair, and Mary, who sat at a table 
at some distance. 

“ Imperative mood, present tense : sis, 
cs, esto. 1 cannot conceive what is the 
matter with me this moniing, that I 
cannot get this by heart. Mary, what’s 
that beautiful book you have there?” 

“ Cowper’s Poems,” said Mary. “ I 
am looking at the prints. ” 

“ Plural, simus, sitis, este, estate. 
What is this?’' said he^ looking ovef 
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been written by Alexander Selkirk, 
during his solitary abode in the island. 
How very extraordinary ! Do you 
know, my dear Mary, J was just 
. thinking that I would play at Robinson 
Crusoe when I went out.’' 

‘‘Well, make haste then, and come 
out,” said Mary. 

“ Simus, sitisy este, estote, shit, siinto. 
But let me look at Robinson Crusoe's 
verses,” said Frank ; and he read them. 

“ I’m the monarch of all I survey, 

My rig;ht there is none to dispute; 

From the centrv®, all round to tlie sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute.’' 

“ My dear Frank, do get your lesson,” 
interrupted Mary. 

“Well, I am getting it,” said h’rank, 
running back to his book. 

“ Potential mood : sim, sis, sit ; si- 
muSy sitis, sinty Then again to the 


verses : 
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1 am out of humanity’s reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; 

Never hear the sweet music of speecli ; 

1 start at the sound of my own.” 

“ Pi'ctcrmpcrfect : es-mn, c.sses, esset; 
cs.semufi, cssetia, essent. What is that, 
Mary, about the death of a bullfinch, 
killed by a rat ?" 

“ And Bully’s rape, supported, stood, 

On props of smoothest shaven wood, 

J.arpe built, and latticed well.” 

As Mary was curious to know what 
happened to Bully, she let him read 
on. And full a quarter of an hour was 
spent upon the dream that disturbed 
poor Bully’s rest. Nor was it till he 
came to something about the baccha- 
nalians, which they neither of them 
understood, that she begged him again 
to go to his lesson. 

Prctcvplupcrfai," said he, run- 
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ning back to the chair, and glancing 
his eye upon the book ; ^‘fui.sscm, 
fuisses, fuisset ; fuissanm, Jiimctii', fu- 
issunt.'' 

He did not look long enough to see 
that he shonld have said fuissc/iL 

“ Now I have it really quite per- 
fect,” concluded he, “and 1 will say it 
the moment my mother comes in. 
What is this about a parrot ^ ” 

He turned over the book from one 
thing to another, reading bits here and 
there. “ Oh, Mary ! look at these lines 
On the receipt of my mothers picture. " 
“But what is this in prose?” said 
Mary, peeping between the leaves in 
another place, while Frank read on 
about my mother’s picture. 

“ What is thus, Frank, about three 
hares; Puss, Tiney, and Bess?” 

Frank turned to it, and began to read 
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it with great delight. He had just 
come to the introduction of a hare to a 
spaniel that had never seen a spaniel, 
and of a spaniel to a hare that had 
never seen a hare, when his mother re- 
turned. She had come in on purpose 
to hear him liis lesson. But his head 
was so full of the hares, the parrot, the 
bullfinch, and My Mother s Ifictnre/’ 
that he could not get beyond the im- 
perative mood. Ashamed, he took 
back the book, which his mother re- 
turned to him. 

What can you have been doings 
Frank, all this time? ’ said she. 

He told her what they* hatf been 
reading ; and indeed had a great mind 
to read the lines about My Mother” 
over again to her. He assured her, 
that if she would imly jmt let him 
read them, it would put them out of 
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his head, and then he should be able 
to mind better his verb. She refused, 
however, to listen to his reading, and 
advised him to go away from these 
books and from Mary, and to learn his 
verb in his own room, where there was 
nothing to distract his attention. 

“ No, mamma, I think I had better 
learn it in the room with you, because 
you know it is right to be able to do 
things in the room witli other people.” 

“ If you can, Frank,” said his mother. 
She desired Mary to go out. Mary 
went out ; and hi.s mother sat down to 
write a letter, telling Frank, that when 
had finished it she would hear his 
lesson again. He looked it over, and, 
in a few minutes, his book came across 
the paper on which she was writing. 

“ Be so good, mamma, as to hear me 
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Frank, you cannot have learned it 
well ill this time. Look it over again ; 
remember, this is the third and last time 
of my hearing it for you. 

Y(\s, ma'am, but 1 am sure I have 
it perfc ctiy." 

No such thing: he could not 
recollect the future tense. He grew 
very red ; he was much provoki^d with 
himself and with his grammar. He 
look(‘d out of tlu' window, to see 
what Mary was doing. She was lin- 
gering near the house, waiting for him. 
Soon he knocked at tlie window, and 
beckoned to her, and begged her to 
come in and hear him his verb once 
more. The future tense was right this 
time ; but he could not ^ct through 
the imperative mood without many 
mistakes. 

“Well, well, Mary," cried he, “that 
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does not signify; I have it perfect all 
t>ut that, and I shall remember it, I am 
sure, when I have been out and refreshed 
my memory.” 

“You had better look it over once 
more,” argued Mary. 

His mother gave him the same ad- 
vice. 

“ And I will stay and hear you 
again,” said Mary. 

No ; Frank now declared he was 
sure that saying it over and over so 
often to his mother and Mary, only 
puzzled him, and that he could not 
learn it any belter till after he had 
jbeen out. As Mary was also eager to 
go to finish their bower, she did not 
urge her good advice farther, and out 
riiey went. 

“Now, my dear,” said Frank, “I 
^ tell you my grand scheme, which 
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has been running in my head all mottl- 
ing. — We must remove your bower to 
my Robinson Cru.soc’s island.” 

Mary in vain objected, that it would 
take a great deal of time to remove the 
bower, and that she thought it was bet- 
ter where it was, in her garden, than in 
a desart island. Frank’s heart was 
fixed upon this scheme. He assured 
her that it would soon bo accomplished, 
if she would help him, and work hard. 
She helped him, and they worked hard ; 
and in two hours’ time, the branches 
of hawthorn were dragged to Robinson 
Crusoe’s island. The new bower was 
completed. Frank then returned to the 
house, intending to look over his verb 
again. But a new project occurred ; he 
must have Robinson Crusoe’s parrot 
in Robinson Crusoe’s bower. 

With some difhculty, and aftdr 



quarter of an hour s[K'nt in entreaty, 
he prevailed on the housekeeper to lend 
him her parrot, and to let him carry 
Poll, in its ca<i;e, out to his desart 
island. And when, after many times 
chano'ing' its place, Poll was ti\('d in 
the best situation in the bowin’, Frank 
wanted to teach her to cry Robinson 
Crusoe, while Poll would *say nothin" 
but, “ Good (joti. Frail I: a jihrase 
which Frank had formerly taught her, 
with the help of many lumps ol' sugar. 
Many more were now sjient in try- 
ing to make her change “ Good boi/, 
Frank,'' into “ Robinson CrusoF ' — in 
vain. 

“ Poll will say it to-morrow, per- 
haps,’' said Mary. 

But Frank persisted, tliat she must 
say it to-day, because it would surprise 
[}{q>a and mamma, and delight them 
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so mucli when they came to drink tea 
lu're, in Rohinson Crusoe’s island. 

TIu'.re ! tlu^re! ’’ exclaimed Mary, 
did you hear that?” 

What said Frank. 

The dressing l)ell.” 

Finpossible, my dear : it was oiily 
a bell in your ears.” 

Mary ran home to inquire whether 
she' was riglit or wrong, and presently 
returned, with the assurance that she 
was quite right. It was the dressing 
bell ; and she earnestly begged Frank 
would come in now and look over his 
lesson. 

This instant ; only let me stay till 
Poll has said her lesson. She. is just 
going to say it, I know by the look of 
her head, all on one side." 

Poll sat mute ; Frank presented his 
last bit of sugar, and commanded her 
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to say Robinson Crusoo, .she answered 
with her tiresome “■ Good hoij, Fra/tk." 
He suddenly withdrew the sugar, and 
she, pursuing it with her beak, sharply 
bit his finger. Provoked witli tlie par- 
rot, and not well pleased with himself, 
he slowly" followed Mary homewards. 
He was longer than usual dressing, be- 
cause the finger which Poll had bitten 
was disabled, so that he could hardly 
button his clothes ; and, when he came 
to look ovci’ his verb, the pain dis- 
tracted his attention — at least so Maiy 
supposed, for he could not say" it when 
she heard him. 

“ You always make the same mis- 
take,” said she. “ You say cssuiit, in- 
stead of esse /It." 

“Well, let rne go on ; you put me 
out, Mary. Don’t tell me next time 
— don’t tell me.” 
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She did not tell him, and he eonld 
not go on. lie desired to be told. 
And — Oil, how hard it is to satisfy a 
person, who is not satisfied with himself! 
— he tlien declared he was just going to 
have. said it, if she had not told him; 
and the next time she corrected a mis- 
take, that he luade in the participles, 
lie was sure she was wrong, and told 
her so rather roughly. 

‘‘ Nay, Frank, when 1 have the book 
belbre my eyes : do jam think I cannot 
read F' said Mary. 

He snatclied tlie book from her hand, 
and .saw that lie was wrong. He could 
not go on ; in a passion, he threw him- 
self on the ground, and rolled on the 
carpet, declaring he could not and. 
would not learn this horribly difficult 
verb. 

But at this instant the sound of! 
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liorses' feet was heard. Frank startec! 
Lip; forgot his passion and the j)arrofs 
bite, seized the grammar, which he had 
thrown far from him, and woiild have 
given up parrot and arbour, and island 
and all, for five minutes more time. 

Perhaps,'' thought he, my father 
may not hear me before dinner;" — but 
his father's voice called — Frank!*' — 
He went into his father's room, and 
Mary waited in the passage ; she was 
afraid for him. 

He staid much lonoer than usual. 

o 

At last, when he came out, Mary 
saw by his face that something was 
vejy much the matter. 

Oh,” said she, I knew the day 
of disgrace wo\dd come." 

He passed by litT cjuickly, eind, sit- 
ting down upon the stairs, burst out 
crying— 
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Day of disgrace, indeed ! Of 
Maiy ! Mary ! rny fatlier is very — very 
— ^very much — 

Displeased ivas the word he could 
not say, but Mary understood it too 
well. 

“ What did he say, Frank, my 
deal' ? ’’ 

lie said, that 1 am spoilt — that I 
am grown idle and good for nothing : 
and it is very true; — and he will not 
teach me any more. I am to go to 
school directly, on Monday. Oh, 
Mary, to leave home in disgrace !” 

Frank sobbed, as if his heart would 
break, and Mary stood quite silent. 
The dinner bell rang, and it was ne- 
cessary to go to dinner, and there was 
1o be that stranger gentleman. Frank 
suddenly rubbed away his tears, and 
Mary, standing on the step above him, 

II 3 
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smootlied down his hair on his Tore- 
head. Frank took his place at table, 
and, as lie happened to sit with his 
back to the light, his rvd eye-brows 
were not much seen, and the stranger 
did not iminediatil}' perceive that he 
was in woe or disgrace. 

Young gentlemrin,' said lie, ‘‘ you 
shortened our ride this niorniiig; and 
I can tell you, there are very lew fathers 
who would shorten their mornings 
ride for the sake of hearing their son's 
Latin lesson.” 

Frank, in much confusion, eat his 
bread as fast as In* could, without at- 
tempting to speak. 

“ It is very well for boys,” conti- 
nued the gentleman, who was helping 
the soup, and who had not yet atU'iuled 
to Frank's countenance, “ very hapfiy 
indeed, for boys who cun be; got through 
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the Latin <>*raininar without my assist- 
ance. l^crhaps you do not know that 
iny name is Birchs 

Still there, was silence. Frank could 
not speak, hut JVIary answered lor him, 
No, sir.’' 

And perhaps," continued he, you 
are such happy cluldren, that you do 
not even know why the name of Birch 
should make you tremble." 

Tlu‘ gentleman paused, for now for 
the first time he observed Frank s coun- 
tenance, and he saw that he was strug- 
gling hard to prevent himself from cry- 
ing. He was a good-natured man, and 
immediately he changed tlu^ subject of 
his conversation ; and, no longer ad- 
verting to lhaiik, talked to his father 
and mother. 

Colonel Birch, for that was the gen- 
tleman’s name, was an old friend of his 
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father’s ; he had just n^turned from the 
army on the Continent, and he told 
many entertaining stories of +lie siege of 
Badajos, and of the ])attle of Waterloo; 
but nothing could entertain Frank. He 
watclied his father's countenance, and 
scarcely heard or understood any tiling 
that was said, till Colonel Birch related 
an anecdote of dog he hiul with him, 
who had saved his master's life when 
he had been left, wounded and helpless, 
lying among the dead after a battle. 

Frank remembered Just sucli another 
story, and lie began to tell it. 

Oh, paj)a, you know the dog’’ .... 
But his father did not listc^n to him; 
and Frank, reeolleeting that he was in 
disgrace, stopped short, and, to hide 
his confusion, leaned down upon the 
Colonels dog. The good creature 
stood quite still, though Franks arm 
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round his lu ck was rather inconvenient 
to him, and though he telt Frank's tears 
fallijig upon his head. 

JVank, as soon as he could recover 
himself again sufficiently to let his face 
appear above the tablecloth, began to 
f(‘ed the dog with all that remained on 
his plate. This, with good manage- 
ment, was an emj)loyment that lasted 
till dinner ended, and the very moment 
after grata' was said, Frank slid down 
from his chair, and made Ids escape 
o\it of the room, Mary Ibllowing him 
cpdckly. 

She sat quite silent beside him for a 
little while ; but then, starting up, she 
ran Ibr his Latin grammar, and brought 
it to him, as lie sat with his hands 
covering his face, and with his elbows 
leaning on his knees — 

Frank ! my dear Frank, sitting this 
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way wili (In US no good, said Mary. 

Look up : had not you better learn it 
now ? " 

No, my dear Mary, even that will 
do us no good nowa Ihipa will never 
hear it again — he said so.” 

“Did he say so f You must liave 
made a mistake.” 

“ No, Marv, it is too true. 

»/ • 

“ Tfdl me the very words he said.” 

“ He said, ' Frank, I will ne\er hear 
you say that verb again. Frank, I 
warned you, ,ind now — ' it is all over!” 
Here Frank s voiee Tailed. 

“ Well, do not tell me any more, 1 
am sorry I asked you,' said Maiy. 
“ What shall we do ? What ran wa; 
do?" 

“ Nothing eaii be done now,'’ rcplii'd 
Frank, resuming his former |)osture. 

“Oh! miserable May-clay!” sai( 
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Mary. ‘‘ 8() happy loo as we ex])ected 
to i)e lliis eveoinj^-. And our arbour, 
i'rank ! There, continued slie, look- 
ing out ol‘ die window, there I see 
papa and mamma, and the good-na- 
tured man, and tlie dog and all, going 
outtoAvaik; and the birds singing so 
liapjiily, and the flowers so sweet and 
gay ; everybody and every thing happy 
but oiirselv(\s ! " 

‘‘ And 1 kcej) you here, poor Mary! 
Oh I go out — run after them, and leave 
me," said Frank. 

But Mary would not leave him in his 
day of disgra(*e. 

At sun-set they went out to their 
island, and to their bower, to bring 
liome ])oor Poll, who, as Frank recol- 
lected, must l)t* hungr}^, and should not 
hv l(,fl ther(‘. to sutfer for a fault of 
Ids, Poll was sitting silent and mop- 
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ing, but the moment she saw Frank, 
she screamed out something’ like Ro- 
binson! Robinson Crusoe! 

Ah ! all in vain now ! " 

The cap^e was lifted down fiom its 
happy place, and the garlands in llu* 
bower were left to fade iins('cn. Poll 
was carried home and restore d to tlie 
housekeeper. 

“So soon! How is this, my dear 
master Frank?'' the p;ood old Iiousc- 
keeper began — “ What ; rnnniiig away 
from me without a word ! What is the 
reason of this ?" 

Mary, turning back, shook her head 
sorrowfully, and put her finger on her 
lips. The good housekeeper was too 
discreet to inquire farther ; but, with- 
out speaking, she made with her 
tongue against the roof of her mouth 
certain well-known sounds of sorrow. 
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surprise, and commiseration. Then 
following Frank and Mary, she called 
after them to tell them that tea was 
ready, and that their mother had asked 
where they were. 

It was dusk when they went into the 
drawing-room, and Frank s father and 
mother and Colonel Birch were so 
eagerly engaged in conversation, that 
their entrance' at the green door was 
unnoticed. They sat down at their 
own little table, at the farthest end of 
the room, and began to eat their bread 
and milk, making no noise with jug, 
cup, or jdate. And in this their un- 
usual silence at their end of the room, 
Frank and Mary heard all that was 
said at the other end. The conversa- 
tion, as it was about themselves, was 
interesting, though they did not under- 
stand it all. 

VOL. I. 



Colonel Birch was spe.ikiuo when 
they first came in, but ^vliat be said 
was never known eleariy. It was lost 
during t]tv‘ getting upon ilieir cliairs, 
and pouring out tlie milk. Tlieir 
motlicrs voice tiny heard distinctly, 
though she sat wilb her back towards 
them, and spoke in a very gentle 
tone. 

“I am convinced," said she, that 
going to a public school A\ill lae ol’ use 
to him ; but I Avish only that 1 k‘. should 
be better pre])ared before he leaves 
home.” 

My dear madam," replied Colonel 
Birch, take my word for it, lie will 
never learn the l.atiii graimnai* till he 
goes to school, and if lie do not learn 
it early he will never know it well. 
I am, or at least I liave been, half iny 
life a sad example of this ti*uth. From 
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ini^tuLoii IviiidiKss oT iriy poor mother, 
(iod l)!css and forgive Ijcr, .! was allowed 
to he idle at home v/hea I ought to 
havr b(‘( 11 working at school : the end 
of it was, iluit I never learned Latin at 
hon)(', Avais di.sgraco^d at college, lost 
many opportunities of getting forward 
in life, w^ent into the army, because it 
was the only profession \ could go into ; 
tliouglit I could do without Latin and 
Gr(a‘k ; round 1 was inisLaken ; was 
obliged to learn late what 1 would not 
learn (‘arly — iu short, 1 cannot tell you 
how niucli 1 have sulfered, nor what 
ditlieully and toil it has ))een to me, 
since 1 became a man, to make up 
for wliat 1 might have been made to 
ieani w ith ease in the first ten or twelve 
y( ars of my life. Oh how often I have 
wished that my l.atin grammar had 
been well flogged into me!" 
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But \N\\y flogged into you ? '* Sciid 
Frank s inotlicr. 

‘‘ Because, my dear madam, nothing* 
else you see will do. 1 was willing to 
make an exception in favour of home 
teaching, in tlie hands of iny friend here ; 
but when he, even he, a lather coimnv 
il y en a peu^ with a son co)iunv il )fif cti 
a pointy confesses that he cannot get 
through the conjugation of the verb to 
bCj without the aid of Bireli, I say tlie 
sooner you send the boy to school the 
better.” 

Frank and Mary were very sorry 
they could not make out tlie meaning 
of the French words in what Colonel 
Birch had just said, but they went 
on listening to what their father an- 
swered. 

As to the Latin verb, that is but a 
trifle in itself, and it appears to me of 
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little e()iise(|iK*iicc wlietlier Frank learn 
tlie Latin j^raimnar tliis year or next; 
but it is of tlie orcate>t consequence to 
niy boy, that lu* should early learn 
habits of attention and application. If 
In* liave not resolution enough to ap- 
ply to what is disagreeable as well 
as to what is entertaining to him, 
he will never be a great or good 
nnni." 

‘^Triie," said Colonel Birch; ‘‘and 
many diver bo}s are spoiled for 
want of their parents knowing this 
truth. A inau musi work hard to be 
an\ thing iu this world. If a boy is 
tbialkd and [‘raised at borne, and cried 
up ibr evriy [iietty thiiig he says and 
does, he w ill never be able to go through 
the rough of life afterwards, amongs" 
hi'^ fellows, either at school or in tin 
world, llowesei, your boy, certainly 

I 3 
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is not spoiled yet ; lie does not seem to 
me at all conceited/’ 

I am afraid, that Franks sai/ his 
mother, has lately become a little 
vain/' 

Not a little vain, not a little," said 
his father. 

“ Maiy,’’ said Frank, in a low voice 
across their supper table, “ 
not know that I am here. ])o you 
think I ought to go out of the room 

“ No, my dear, why should you ? 
Papa would say the same if he knew 
you were here.” 

During this interruption, part of tlie 
conversation at the tea-table was lost; 
but when Frank's conscience again 
permitted him to attend, he heard his 
father say — 

It was very well wliile Frank was 
^ little child to indulge him in reading 
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only entertaining things, to give him a 
taste lor literature. This point is 
gaintnl ; Frank has more knowledge 
tliaii ])oys usually hav(^ at his age, and 
is, I confess, a v('iy promising, clever 
boy.' 

Father," cried Frank, coming for- 
ward, 1 believe you do not know 
that 1 am here?" 

“ An honest boy is here,’' said his 
father, putting his hand upon Frank’s 
head ; and we will not spoil him.” 

No, it would be a sin such a boy 
should be spoiled," said Colonel Birch, 
stroking Frank's head. 

Frank slippe d Ifoni under his hand, 
and ran out of the room. Mary would 
have followe'd him, but he shut the 
green door too quickly, and bolted it 
on the other side. 

In a (juarter of an hour lie re-ap- 
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peared, with his Latin graininar in one 
liand, and a ]ij.dited bougie in tlie other; 
and marching up to Colonel Birch, 
with a firm step, and head erect — 

‘‘ Colonel Bireh, said he, ‘‘ will you 
be so good to In^ar nu^ sa}^ iliis 
lesson ; and will you be* so hiud as to 
come with me into another ro(‘in, be- 
cause my fullier said, tlrat he would 
never h(!ar me* say this verb again. 

Colonel Biivli compiiod A\ilh Ins re- 
quest, and re turning presently reported, 
that Frank liad gone tiu’ough tlie verb 
without missing one word. Mary clapped 
lier hands ; and Frank's father was 
pleased at seeing that lie lead conquered 
this the first dilfn idly he had ever had. 

I think, papa/' reMimed Frank, 
who now felt that he miglit again join 
in the eouversation, 1 think, jiapa, 
that a great deal of w'hat y ai said about 
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nic is (juite true, especially what you 
said about iiiy idleness ; and I dare say 
it will hi) best that I should go to school ; 
but, papa, do not send me away IVom 
home in disgrace. lA;t me try a little 
longci* at home, as mamma said, till I 
am better ])rep‘iired. You shall see, 
that now I can do wheit is ever so 
disagreeable to me ; and I will get 
through the Latin grammar, now I am 
eonviiiced it is so necessary, ’ 

I thought, Frank, that you were 
convinced bel'ore. llcw shall I be 
secure, ’ said his father, that you 
have more resolution now than you had 
the last time 1 made the trial 

1 was thinking of that, papa,” said 
Frank, and 1 will t(‘ll you how I will 
mak(‘ sure of myself. Mary, here is the 
key of our book-ease; I have put all 
our entertaining books in it ; and I will 
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never read any ol llicin, 1 \mi1 never 
open that book-case, till I lia\e said 
my lesson for the day, and learned the 
next day's lesson too, till inannna says 
I have it perfectly; and if 1 should af- 
terwards miss saying* it well to you, papa, 
I Avill not read any entertaining* f)ook 
that day; not even Robinson Crusoe, 
which I long to finish ; and I ^^ill never 
go out to play vvith Mary till I ha\e 
my Icssoji; and 1 will nevii* sjaak to 
her while I am learning it. Now, 
papa, you shall see I know how to 
punish myself, <md how to manage 
myself, if you will but 1(4 m(‘ try." 
llis father consented. 

^ ou shall make trial of yourself, 
Frank, for one week longer,’’ ‘■'^bd be, 
and, if you kee]) your resolution, and 
say your lesson rightly every day that 
week, I will allow you another week s 
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trial, and so on till the time comes, 
wliich 1 had oriL!:iiial]y fixed for send- 
ing' you to school. ’ 

hr'uik joyfully tlranked his father. 
And W(‘ have t)ie pleasure to assure all 
those, v;ho are interesrted about him, 
that diirini;' this week and the next, 
and the next, and tlie next, he steadily 
kept his la s{)lutiou ; and at the end of 
a mouth liis father was so well satisfied, 
that lie said, "‘lie had no longer any 
fear that his son should be sent to 
school in disgrace. He rejoiced that 
Frank had so far acquired the habit of 
applieatio]!, and the power of doing 
that wliich is necessary to be done, 
even tliougli it lu‘ a little difficult or 
disagreeable.^ 

Colonel Birch, wdio spent this sum- 
mer in the neighbourhood, was pleased 
with Frank's resolution. 
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I acknowledge,” said 1r\ one day, 
tills is better, madam, than Iraving 
tlie Latin grammar tloggc;d into him. 
A boy, who has acquired this ] lower 
over himself, may turn it to whatever 
he pleases to learn ; and he will, Ido 
believe, get on wdthont Dr. Ibrcli." 

I hope yon st‘e," said l^h'ank, turn- 
ing to Ins motlier, that you did not 
quit(i spoil me, mamma/' 

After all,” said Mary , that one 
da)/s disgrace of ours lias turned 
out happily for us, Oh ! my dear 
Frank,” cried sl^e, changing her tone, 
look what comes here ! " 


It was a bright black liorse, with a 
long tail, just such a horse as Frank 
liad wished to possess. 
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Now Frank," said his father, that 
1 see you can apply to what it is 
disagi'eeable to you to do, I will 
assist you in wliat I know will be 
ai^reeable to you. I will teach you to 
ride." 

Frank clapped his hands. “ Happy ! 
happy ! " cried lie. 

Evciy day that your Latin les- 
son is well said," continued his 
father, 1 will give you a lesson in 
riding/’ 

Thank you, thank you, papa, and 
1 will call my horse IwLx." 

Gently, Frank, 1 am not yet sure 
that I shall buy this horse for you; he 
is to be leit with me for a month on 
trial, and w^e shall see whether he is too 
spirited for you, or you loo spirited for 
him.” 

What a pretty creature he is, ' said 

VOL. r. K 
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Mary. I lu>pe hr will not hi too 
i^piritiAl for Frank.*’ 

I liopr I sliall 1)(^ too spirited for 
him, ’ raid Frai’k. I emt upon 

him now> [>apti? * 

No, my (lea‘, you must i)r^m \vith 
the old l)ony your brotlieis used to 
ride.'* 

Ilis motlier ohsorved, that i’rank 
was, slie tlioug'lit, so youiif^, that he 
was scare (‘ly yet strong ('uough to 
manage even tlie old pony ; or, as 
Frank would call it, the faiiic pony. 

But it is not strength that always 
wins, mamma,” said Frank ; “ as our 
copybook says, ‘Wisdom doth strtmgth 

I ? 

. 

You are wisdom itself, no doubt, ” 
answered his mother, smiling. “ lint,*’ 
continued she, addressing herself to his 
father, I remember that my brother, 



who ridc's very well now he is a man, 
never was upon a horse till lie was 
almost twice as old as Frank. My 
lather used to be afraid of his acquiring 
too strong a taste for riding;, and of his 
wanting to go out scampering, as he 
said, and Ibx hunting, with ail the young 
and old idlers of the country. He 
thouglit tliat U'aclnng a boy to ride, when 
he is very young, usually leads liim into 
mischiei’. Is it n(‘ccssary that Frank 
should ride so very early ?” 

“ It is not necessary — not essen- 
tial,” replied his father, ‘Mjut 1 think 
it will be usidul to Frank, who has not 
now the advantage of being with his 
brothers, or with any other boys with 
whom lie might learn those exercises 
that make; boys active and courageous ; 
when he goes to school, and mixes 
with companions of his own age, he 
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should be equal to them in body 
as Avell as in mind. Bovs, who have 
been carefully bronL>’lit at home, 
have often soinethino* elfem inale or 
precise about them ; j)erhaj)s tlu'V do 
not know how to ]('ap, or to run, or to 
ride; for this they are laughed at by 
their school-fellows, and they often get 
into mi.sehief, merely to show that they 
are manly. Many a oin^ has turned 
out a mere fox -hunter, because he was 
not allowed to I'ide when he was a boy, 
and l)ecause he was laue:hed at bv his 
companions for being subject to some 
prohibition against horses, brank^s first 
pleasure in riding shall be with his father, 
and not with some vulgar groom or 
gamekeeper. Then as he grows older 
he will feel the advantage of liaviiig 
acquired a good seat early upon a horse. 
And he will not be lialde to be either 



ridiculed or Hattcred about bis riding, 
ilc will enjoy the real pleasure, I liope, 
as much as I do; but he will not over- 
valium the accomplishment, or think it 
necessary to leap seven-barred gates 
every day of his life, to prove that he 
is a man, or that he is vvliat boys call 
manly/' 

l^h’ank, who had been jiattiiig and 
strokine; the l>lack horse all the time 
his father had been speaking, looked 
anxiously at his mother, to see whether 
she was convinced ; and though he did 
not heaj* vyhat she* answered, he knew 
by her couutcuiancc, that she was ejuite 
satisfu‘d, and so was he. 

The Old [)ony was now ordered outy 
and i'rank was mounted upon him, 
and the reins were }uit into his hands. 
I^^raal/s l ather l(^d him about, and he liked 
it very mucli : but the nexi day he wa? 
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to go by himself ; and, before he had 
gone an hundred yards, he was thrown 
off, or rather he slipped off*, lie was 
not hurt, but he was fri;j;-htened, and 
seemed rather unwillinp^ to mount the 
pony again. 

‘‘ Up again, my boy/' said his father. 

Frank scrambled up again upon th(‘ 
pony, and rode two or three tinics 
round tlie field with his father, much 
to his own delight and to Mary's, wlio 
stood watching him. After he had 
learned to sit tolerably well in walk, 
trot, and canter, ins father put him upon 
the pony without a saddle, with only 
a piece of cloth tied round the horse, 
and without stirrups. And now he was 
to sit him while the horse was rung. 

That is, while a man held the horse 
by a long bridle, and made him go 
round and round in a circle ; at first 
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slow, then faster and faster, then as fast 
as he could go. 

The first day at the ring, Fi-ank 
was otf and up again continually ; but, 
by degrees, he conquered this dif- 
ficulty ; and he soon sat so well in the 
ring, tliat he allowed Mary to come 
and look at him. 

At first she used to hide her face in 
her hands, and would call to the man 
to beg of him not to make the horse go 
so fast. But Frank laughed, for he 
could now laugh on horseback, and 
he felt that habit had made that easy 
to him, which had appeared alarming 
at first. 

And now he was ambitious to mount 
the little black horse. 

“ Mary, now you may run to the 
window ; Felix is brought out ; I am 
just going to try liim," said Frank. 
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Frank got up, but scarcely was be 
in his saddle s('t, when Mary, too has- 
tily opening the window, the horse 
gave a little start. Frank, frightened, 
pulled, by mistake, the curb rein 
very tight; immediately the hors(' rear- 
ed, and Frank slip])ed oft behind. 
Mary foolishly screamed, and the 
horse set out, on full gallop, across 
the lawn. 

Frank stood upon his legs again un- 
hurt, but looking rather embarrassed. 

Mary was exceedingly sorry for what 
she had done. She was w'anied, that 
she must never open a window' sud- 
denly when anybody on horseback is 
near* it. And she was blamed for her 
want of presence of mind in scream- 
ing, which Frank’s father told her was 
the most foolish thing she could pos- 
sibly do in any danger. Ills father 
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observed, tliat if Frank would have 
waited a iniinitc' to listen to his instruc- 
tions about the bridles, when first he 
mounted the horse, he would probably 
not have made the mistake which 
caused the accident. 

“ But," said he, “ upon the whole, 
I am glad it lias happened, because 1 
now see that the horse did not kick 
when you were upon the ground, and 
I shall have confidence in him for the 
future.’ 

Frank's confidence in Felix, how- 
ever, seemed a little diminished; and 
when the servant, who had now caught 
the horse, brought him to the door, 
Frank looked doubtfidly at him. Mary, 
who was standing on the steps, ex- 
claimed — 

“ Oh, papa, do not let Frank get 
upon that horse again, pray ! pray 1 
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papa ! Pray do not, 1 am huro ho \v ill 
run away with him. ” 

“ Mary, in ; you must not make 
a coward of Frank," said his father, in 
a commanding voice. “ 1 must forbid 
you, Mary, ever to come to these stci)s 
or to that window to see liim mount 
on horseback. ’ 

“ No, no, pray do not i’orbid lier, 
papa ; she will not make a coward oi 
me. Look, I am up." 

And, as he spoke, he seated himself 
with such decision, that liis father saw 
he had completely conquered his fear. 

Now master of the reins and of him- 
self, he rode oiT with his father ; and, if 
any farther apprehensions arose again 
in the course of this day’s ride, from 
the unusual pulling of the horse, tlu'se 
fears were at least well subdued. 

Mary’s face was at the window 
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when lie returned, but she took care 
not to oj)en it. Me came home quite 
safely, and proudly patted liis horse as he 
.diyhted. Then lie took ofF his glove, 
and showed Mary the paliu oF his left 
hand, which was in one. place quite 
ra\v, and bleeding, his hand having 
beem cut by a stone when he fell from 
the horse on the gravel-walk. 

‘‘■Mamma, look; was not he cou- 
rageous," cried Mary, to ride that 
pulling liorsc with the reins in this 
bleeding hand ! ’ 

Frank observed, that he believed 
bearing pain was called only fortitude^ 
not courage. 

But his father allowed, tliat he had 
also shown some of that best sort 
of court\^’e, which comes from the 
mind. 

In an hours time his hand sweU^di 
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and grew very painful ; and his father 
desired, that for some days, till it 
should be quite recovered, he should 
ride the old pony, and hold the reins 
in his right hand. 

Frank was impatient for his hand 
to be well, that he miii*ht aorain ride the 
black horse; he felt pleasure in the 
hope of conquering the difficulty, and 
was eager to risk a little danger to 
prove that he was not a coward. But 
the hand festered, and a week passed 
before it was well. 

One morning his mother was so 
kind as to stop, even in the midst of 
reading some letters she had just re- 
ceived, to dress his hand. 

He was surprised by Mary’s not 
coming to look at the dressing of his 
wounds, as it was her usual custom. 
She was intent upon another subject. 
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“ Mamma,' said she, “ have you 
finished with Frank’s hand.” 

“ Yes, my dear, and it is almost 
entirely well,” said Frank. 

“ Then I may ask a question — you 
were reading a letter just now, mamma. 
Who was it from ? And what was it 
about, mamma?” 

“ My dear Mary, it is not proper to 
ask people who their letters are from, 
or what they arc about.” 

I did not know that, mamma; I 
will not do it again,” said Mary. “ I 
only asked, because 1 thought it was 
something about Frank, for you looked 
us if you were considering.” 

“ 1 was considering ; but it was 
nothing about Frank. I was consider- 
ing about the affairs of a man in 
Jamaica.” 

“ Oh, if it is nothing about Frank,” 
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said Mary, I do not care. 1 did 
not guess right by your face, mamma, 
this time." 

No ; but 1 must tell you another 
thing, Mary, which you do not yet 
know.” 

What, mamma ( " 

‘‘ That you should not try to guess 
by my countenance what my letters are 
about.” 

Indeed ! ” 

No; because they might be about 
something, which I do not choose to 
tell you.” 

But I cannot help guessing whe- 
ther it is good or bad, when I look at 
you or any body reading a letter, 
mamma ; therefore, I suppose, the best 
way would be — indeed, the only good 
way must be — not to look at you at all. 
So, mamma, while you are reading the 
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rest of those letters, or notes, I will 
turn my back to you, and go on with 
my own affairs, pasting my pocket 
book : though there is, amongst those, 
a note with very pretty-coloured edged 
paper; but, I believe, I should not have 
seen it, and I will not ask any thing 
about it, mannna. ” 

Mary and Frank went on minding 
their own affairs, till his mother called 
to them, and read the note with the 
pretty-edged paper. 

“ Mrs. J s compliments.” 

“And who is Mrs. J ?” inter- 

rupted Mary. 

“ Oh, my dear, the silly mother, 
that’s her name, don’t you remember,” 
cried Frank. 

“ Call her Mrs. .T , Frank, I 

sire,” said his mother. “ This note ^ 
to invite us to dinner on Thursday, anC 
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you and Mary are particularly asked 
to meet some yoimi>- people.’' 

Tlinrsdny is tlie last day <'f master 
Tom s holidays,’' cried Prank ; '' lie 
told me so, the morning- we went there, 
mamma. But I do not want to see him 
again, for 1 do not like him much.” 

But you cannot, in this world, see 
only th(‘ j)eo})le you like, Ih’ank ; be- 
sides, you have not secai enough to 
know% whetlier you ought to like* him 
or not ; and, at all events, it will he good 
for you to see hoys of‘dilh‘rent sorts be- 
fore you go to scliooL" 

Frank and Mary went with their 

mother to dine with Mrs. J . The 

young’ people, wdio liad l)('en expected, 

did not come. Mrs. .1 made" 

many apologies ; she had la en disap- 
pointed by every om* — slu* Inid no 
company hut ihcuhsd’vvs. 



l^efore Frank liad been in the room 
with master Tom many minutes, Tom 
pulled him by the sleeve, as a sign 
that he wanted to speaLto him, with- 
out being heard by his mother. 

“ This was to have been my hanging 
day,*’ said Tom, but 1 liave got off/’ 

Hanging day," said Frank, what 
eaii you mean V' 

Why i/oN, that have never been 
at our school, there is no talking to 
you," rei)lied Tom, ‘'you cannot un- 
derstaiid tnij).'' 

Frank did not yet understand even 
wliat was meant by trap. 

In plain English, then, since no- 
thing else will do for you, we call* 
hanging day the day before we go to 
scliool ; but I have got off ; I am ng^ 
to go to school again — to that sclijf>li 
at least." 
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Toni could explain no farther, for 
dinner was announced. 

The fac t was, that Mrs. J liad 

been made asliamed of lier son s v ulo;ai’ 
manner of speaking* and behaving, 
espt*cially that morning, wlnai she 
paid lier first visit to Frank's motlier; 
and Tom, taking advantagi' of this, 
persuaded her, tliat it was all tlie 
fault of the school," and pr(‘vail(‘d 
upon his mainina not to send him 
there again. 

She said, sh(‘ was now dc'tcrmined 
to put Tom to a scliool where manners 
should be the jirime consideration — 
she would spare no expense to make 
him cjuitc a genthanan. 

In tlie mean time, Ik*, was sufferc‘d 
o behave like what his mother eouti- 
ninlly told him that lie was, quite a 
litth bear." 



At dinner ho paid no attention to 
any thing* that passed in conversation ; 
lie was thinkino' of nothin<j but 
what he liked best to cat, which he 
devoured as fast as jiossible ; he then 
lidgetted, called all the servants, and 
looked sulky and injured till he had 
something more. 

He had a number ol‘ dislikes: he 
told his nianiina he could not bear — 
could not touch — several things, which 
slu‘ olfered to put on his plate. 

During dinner his mother talked to 
him, and of liiin, at difl'ei*ent times, 
nearly in the following manner: — 

iMy dear Tom, how you do eat 
}'ou are })ositively quite a little epicure 
— absolutely a littld (‘ormorant!” 

‘‘ i^ut,” turning to Frank s father 
mother, they do make childrci^ sr 
j'ond of eating at those schools, /v ne 



giving them good tilings coiistiintly. 
I cannot bear to sec children goi'inan- 
dize ; but for tlie little time ])oor Tom 
is to be at home with me, it cannot 
signify, you knoAV, ma'am/' 

So, Tom, 3^)11 are very fond, are 
you, of being at home with mamma?’' 

Not a Avord in answer from Tom, 
but a large piece put into his mouth. 

AY ell, but sit up, m}^ dear; you 
are quite a ])ear. — Ma'am, 3011 must 
knoAv, he has wheedled me into letting 
Uim stay a little longer at hoiiK — iii- 
deed!" added she in a whisper, “he 
Is the most affectionalc creature, though 
|lis maimer is so shy. — But put down 
frour knife, my dear, do pray? — Facuso 
| din, sir, he is in Such spirits to-day, 
fffc does not mind what any body says 
p Um. — But Tom ! Tom ' you foruet 
liss Mar\ and master Prank. Pray 
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lit me see you think of your young 
iVi(*n(ls — Ihit indeed, maam, these 
schools do make such terrible great 
bears of oiU‘s l)oys — worse than they 
naturally are. All boys are naturally 
little Ix ars, you know. Master I'rank, 
indited, is an exception ; (or he looks 
as if lie had nev(M‘ been a little bear, 
and J am siiix' he lu'ver was and never 
\vill bi‘ one. But he Iras a veiy small 
a])petite, ma am. — W ou t you take 
something mort', my dear: do. — Before 
lii' goes to schooh you should indulge 
liim in gc/////g what lie likes, and as 
much as he pleases; for, as Tom can 
tell him, lu^ won't find any of these good 
things at s(‘liool — Jley Tom I " 

Frank had i‘a,ten what he liked, and 
as much as he liked, whicli he 
usually tdlowed to do; and lie 
fond of sweet thino’s, as cliildren 
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rally are; but they bad not been made 
rewards to him, or proofs of kindness; 
and be bad not bc:en made to tliink 
eatino' a matter of such great conse- 
quence as it appeared to Mrs. ,1 , 

and to master Tom. 

After dinner Tom was at Ids mamma s 
elbow 'dor his glass oi‘ wiiu*/’ This 
day it Avas to be a bumper, because 
there was company. 

True, my d(air, beca\iso you must 
drink all lb(; company’s health, and 
master Franks in ])articular. 

“Oh, inanuna, that's not a fair 
bumper yet/' said Tom. 

“Well, now my dear, tliereV; a fair 
bumper for you — quite a mans l)um- 
per. — I will treat you like* a man and 
\ gentleman to-day, ])ccausc, Tom, you 
very good to-day, in not swinging 
Ol%iy Chinese gate, which is the only 
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tliino’, you know, I forbid. — Aye, you 
remember ! you lost your wine once 
by that. — Oh, I am very strict, maam, 
sometimes; pra,y L;'ivc me credit. But 
Tom ! how you toss(Ml it down without 
recoHc'ctiug all the liealtlis — I’m ([iiitc 
ashauK^d.” 

Tom, with liis liead l)ack as far as 
it could be thrown, was, in spite of his 
motlicr's sliame, tryiiu:;' if a drop more 
could not b('. had from the bottom of 
the glass. 

llis mother observed. ‘‘ that it was 
very odd Tom had learned to like wine 
so, for she could remember the time 
wlien he could not bear the taste of it. 
But, my dear master Frank, you must 
get your bumper too — mamma will 
allow you a bumper this once — to-* 
day, I am sure." 

But Frank happened not to likCji^e 
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taste ol' wine, und lie luul not hi en 
made to like it by its beine: eiv( n to 
Iiiiu as ii reward, or an indul^eiiee, or 
a proof of his being' treated as a man 
and a trentleniun. 

He tlianked Mr>. ,1 , but he 

drew 1)ack liis glass as she was going 
to fill it: he said, he would rather not 
have any wane. 

Oh. but you must drink your 
friend Toirfs licaltli/’ 

Tom's friend ! he is not Tom's 
friend, thought Mary. 

So Frank thougdit ; and, b(‘sides, he 
did not know^ what good it would do 
him to drink his health, even if lu' 
were his friend. 

Oh, if you don't like it, my dear, 
I won't insist; because it might make 
^pu sick, if you are not used to it, to 
iXsure,” said Mrs. J . 
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Mother, do helj) tlie strawberries," 
said Tom, and give me plenty, 
niamaui — and tliat big one,' whis- 
pered lie, kissing lun*. 

When it eonu's to your turn, my 
(larlingg but we must not think only ol* 
juniibc)' ())W — when there s eompany, 
Tom." 

Mainnra, where is your ear," said 
Tom, putting his mouth elose to it 
and whispering — That's the reason I 
hate company." 

This observation raad(‘ his mother 
laugh, and she stamped to think it very 
witty ; but she said it was a secret, 
and she would keep his secret. She 
heaped up a plate of fruit for hiiti, and 
bid him eat it, and hold his dear little 
tongue. But Tom, having swallowed 
his via)i\s bumper, became as talkative 
as he had before been silent. 
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Frank and IVInry felt aslinmed for him, 
he now talked so loiul and su(‘h non- 
sense ! 7\nd il was all abou^, liimsf'lf, 
or his schoolmaster : he toicl ol’ what 
clevc]' tricks he ])laye(l at school, and 
how he hated liis sclioolmastio-, and 
how g-lad he was he liad done with 
hirn> and he would lu^vcr yo to any 
school a^^ain if he (*ould liclj) it. 

Now, Tom, you are getting vastly 
too loud, and wa‘ c aai't bear it ; and yon 
must go out. No, my sweet love, no 
more of any thing ; and you arc 
dragging my head oil witli your kisses. 
Go, now, go out and })lay, 1 insist. 
Take master Frank and miss Mary 
out, afid show them tlie jdace, there's 
a. dear boy.” Then, turning to Franks 
father and mother, slie added, He is 

I 

'to fond of me, there’s no fifettiiig him 
dV of the room.” 
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But she put liiui out at last, because, 
as she truly said, ^Mhere was no bear- 
ing him any longer. i'raiik and Mary 
ibllowed, because ihvy were desired to 
do so. Idiey did not much like to go 
with Tom: however, they were glad to 
he in tlu* iVesh air, and to run about in 
tlu‘ pretty shrubl)ery. Mary liked to 
look at some* white ral)i)its, which Tom 
said were his inamma’s great pets; 
but Mary could not beai' to see the 
jiranner in which Tom teased and 
Irighteiu'd them; lui called i{ p;ood fun. 
\\ hen sl)c turned away, he dragged 
hrank on, and said, ‘‘You will be 
laughed at finely at school, if you play 
with girls. Come, eome on, and leave 
her behind — let her find her own 
way.*’ 

“ No,*' said Frank, stopping sho?^; 
1 will wait for Mary. 
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Tom could not pull him on, till 
Mary (‘ame up. They were now with- 
in sig'lit of a gaf(\ that opened into a 
new part of tlie pleasure around. 

‘‘ Tliat's tlie ChiiU'se e,‘ate/' said 
Torn, and 1 will have a swiny upon it.” 

Frank asked, if this was not tin; 
gate his motlua* desired, tliat lu^ would 
not swing upon. 

'‘Yes; but what signific*s," said 1 k% 
“ I slian't break it.” 

Frank tried to hold him ba(‘k, say- 
ing, “ Oh, do not, do not.” 

But Tom jumped uj)on the gate, cry- 
ing, “ What a coward you art'! Did 
you never swing upon a gate! in your 
life — it's tlie best fun ; but you don't 
know wdiat fiiu is, never liaving l)een 
at school, and only with girls, you are 
^ afraid of every thing.” 

No,” said Frank, “ i am not 
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Ifc iirviA* touclied tli(' ^‘atc, lua'uni/' 
said Mary. 

No !" said Mrs. J ; '' was not 

lut swintriim* f" 

No, ma'am/ said Mary, lie nas 

not. ’ 

“ Say no more, Mary," said Frank; 
‘‘ papa and inamnai iU'V(‘r llionirlit I 
>vas, I am sure. ' 

His motlicr smih'd, and assured liim 
that sIk‘ ncA'cr liad suspected liim. 

ddien lie is really a wonderiidly 
good hoy," said ]\lrs. J . 

Nothing so \cry wonderlhl, tliought 
Frank. 

Now nadly he is an admirable 
creature. Does the cake make; vou sick, 
lov(' ! Fm sure there's something ill 
it you don't like. Don't eat it, put it. 
away, my ])et, if you don't like* it.'’ 

Then* was certainly something Frank 
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did not like ; but it was not the cake, 
for tliat he finished eatinu* 

‘‘ But now, pray, iny dear master 
Frank, how was it that Tom got on 
the gat(‘ after all I said — or did he get 
upon jt ; lor perhaps I have done him 
great in)u^tice, and lic has a high 
S])irit — how^ ^vas it'^" 

Frank said, that if he had doiu' any 
thing urono hiimself, he would tell it ; 
but that lie begged she would notask 
him any mow (juestions. 

Their carriage came to the door, thev 
took lea^e, dio\e away, and what hap- 
pened afterwards they ne\er kmwv. 

Frank s mother said, tlrat they had 
now seen cpiilc laiougli oi* master Tom 
to be convinced, that lu^ could nev(‘r be 
a fit friend or desirable companion for 
Frank. Jlis father wais ol the* same 
opinion, and Frank and Mary were glad. 
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Tills shows/' added his father^ how 
disa^Teeable and liood for notliiiip: a 
little boy may b(^ early made, by a 
vulf^ar scdiooL and by beini;’ spoiled at 
home. Tom is an example, such as you 
never saw beloiv, and, 1 hoj)e, will sel- 
dom see again, of a disagreeable, selfish, 
vulgar, s])oiled sehool boy. But you 
must not think that all schoolboys are 
like him. As ^soon as we have op- 
portunities, you shall see others.*' 


It happened, the first day when 
Frank's hand was recovered, and when 
he was mounted on Felix — his reins 
right, his feet well in the stirrups, his 
seat firm, tlie sun shining, and all 
promising a pleasant ride — just as they 
were going to set out, that his father 
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saw three persons on horseback coming 
up the approach. 

Oh, it is all over with our ride, [ 
am afraid, said Frank; wlio are 
these people. One is a little boy — 
master Tom, paj)a. II is visit will 
be no great ])leasure to you, ])apa. 
Nor to me, if 1 am to lose my ride." 

Nor to me,’' said Mary, a\ ho w’as 
standing with lier wecj^-basket in lier 
hand on the grass plot beside them, 
excepting for one reason., mamma: 
I am glad lie sliould see Frank on 
horseback, because he seemed to think 
that Frank could not run, or ride, or 
do any of those sorts of things. Now 
Frank can show him."' 

Mary ! Mary ! do not make me 
show off again/’ said I'rank. But 
who are those men along w ith him ? " 
One was a groom belonging to mas- 
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ter Tom's mother; tlie other was the 
horse-dc'aler, who had left the black 
horse witli Frank s lather on a month's 
trial, aJid who had ciig’ap;ed to sell the 
horse to him at the end of that time, 
for a certain price, if lie shoidd be 
a[)prov(!d. But, in the mean while, this 
man had been applied to by master 
Tom's mother, for a horse for Tom; 
and lie found that he could have gained 
from that lady some guineas more 
than lie had engaged to sell it for to 
Frank's father; he was, therefore, in 
hopes that it would be 1‘ound too 
spirited for Frank, and that it would 
be returned to him this day, which 
was the last of the month's trial. Master 
Tom was exceedingly anxious to have 
the horse, and he was in great hopes 
of it ; because his friend, the groora, 
had told him he had seen Frank riding 
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the old pony several days. Tom was 
rather surprised when he saw I'rank 
upon the black horse, and, as it ap- 
peared, sitting' at his eas(\ 

What, are you got upon Blacky 
said Tom, beginning to talk to l"rank, 
while tlie liorse-dcalcr was speaking to 
Franks father; I thought you told 
me you did not know how to rich', 
when I was here before.’' 

1 did not then, but my fatlun* has 
been teaching me since that time,” 
said Frank. 

Your hither ! What a bor(‘, to be 
taught to ride by one s father : I had 
much better fun. The groom here. 
Jack, taught me.” 

^^Aye, that I did, sir,” said the 
groom, riding up close to his young 
Ki’aster; and, for a rider of his inches, 
Fd pit him against any young gentle- 
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man in England, or tlie 'varsal world 
1 .say. Ma.ster Frank, sir, your reins 
/.v too long; give me leave to put 'em 
ri'dit,' addl'd the orooin, alighting — 
1 11 show you/' 

No, thank you/' said J'rank, my 
talhcr will put llicm laght if -they arc 
wrong* — my lather teaches me/’ 

And so saying, Frank went to the 
otln r side of his fatlicr : Tom followed 
him ; and, while his fatlier continued 
listening to the liorse-dealcr, Tom went 
on talkiim to [’’rank ; telling* him, that 
he had lieurd Blacky, as he called the 
black horse, was niucli too spirited for 
one who was not used to riding; 
lie wondered, he .said, that he was 
trusted upon such a creature; he was 
sure that he would not if he knew as 
imicli of it a.s sonic people could tell 
him. 
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Frank iuixioiisly asked wluit ? 

Tom, wlio was meanly cunning, as 
stupid boys and stupid men often are, 
began to try to friglitcai him with stories 
of Blacky's having reared, and run 
away, and kickcal : ajid when lie saw 
Frank look a little alarmed, advised 
him, if it was left to Ins clunce, not to 
liave this horst^, but to stick to the tame 
pony, and to wait till the horse-dealer 
could tind him soinetliing that would 
suit liim. Or,*’ said lie, I could let 
you have this which I am riding, whicli 
is as gentle as a h^inb, and I could 
take IMacky, lieeanse I am uscal to 
riding, and don't mind its tricks." 

Frank's father, liaving heard all 
that tlie horsodcaler had to say, now 
turned to Frank, and luld him, that he 
might (hicidc for himself, wh(‘ther he 
vdshed to keep the liorsi or not. 
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Thank you, papa,’ said Frank, 
but I do not kiiow any thing about 
horses, and I would rather that you 
would decide for me/' 

Then Frank repeated \vliat master 
Tom had just told of Felix's tricks, 
and asked whether his father had heard 
of these. 

No/ liis father answered, the horse- 
dealer had formerly assured him that 
he had no tricks ; and he had during 
this month's trial found Felix perfectly 
good tempered though spirited. 

So, Frank/' said his father, ‘^the 
(piestion is, whetlier you are or are not 
afraid to ride it? 1 am not afraid for 
you.'^ 

‘‘Nor 1 am not afraid for myself/’ 
said Frank ; “ I wish to keep Felix/' 
“Then you shall have him — Felix 
is yours/’ 

N 3 
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Frank thanked his hitlier and patted 
Felix. He is too clieap, that is cer- 
tain,’' said the liorse-dealc'r ; ‘M'or lie 
is as fine a leaper as any in the country. 
Take care, inastcT Fiank, if you 
are not used to leajiine; : take care 
that he does not throw you ( lean over 
his head. " 

Frank did not like the idea of Ixaiig 
thrown clean over his head. Torn 
saw^ this, and said sneeringly, in a low 
voice, 

‘^Did you see how white he grew?" 

Just at this time F’elix, from some 
fancy, the cause of which was not 
perceived by Frank, suddenly gatlu'ia^d 
himself up, and leaped over a sunk 
fence, which there was in the lawn, 
near the place where they were 
standing. 

Frank was thrown clean ovt'r his 
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liead/’ but falling on the new mown 
grass was not hurt. Tom burst into a 
stupid brutal laugh. The horse-dealer 
pretended to be much concerned, and 
repeated, tliat he was afraid Blacky 
Avould be too much for master J'rank, 
and went to he lp him up : but Frank 
was on his legs again without his 
assistance. 

It was unfair not to give you 
noti(!e, my boy," said his father ; but 
never mind, you will do better the 
next lime. Have you a mind to try 
again r’ 

‘‘That ] have," said Frank, ‘‘if 
you will show me how to do better/’ 
Mount him again, then.” 

Frank was in the saddle in an instant j 
his I’atFer told him how he should sit 
when the horse should begin and end 
his leap. Then, turning to the horse- 
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dealer, who, as he perceived, had 1)etdre 
made a secret signal to llie horse, by 
which he had given it notice to leap, 
said, “ It you will now repeat your 
signal, sir, Frank is better prepared, 
and, perhaps, may sit the horse better ; 
or, if not, 1 am much mistaken in my 
boy if he does not persevire till he 
succeeds.’’ 

“ Thank you father, ” said Frank. 

The horse-dealer protested, that if 
he had made any noise, it was not any 
signal, but C[uite by acr;idcnt ; and good 
little Frank believed him. helix lea])ed 
again, and tins time Frank sat him. 
The leaps were repeated by his own 
desire, to prove to himseli' that he 
could succeed. 

“Felix is not too spirited for me, 
you see, papa : 1 may keep him, may 
uot n” said he. 
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You may, my dear/’ said his 
father. 

Tom siilleidy wislied them a good 
morning, and rode away with his 
groom companion. Frank s father was 
now to pay for FtTix, and while he was 
counting tlie money, master Tom being 
out of hearing, the horse-dealer began 
to flatter Frank, declaring, that he 
had a much ])etter seat on horseback 
than master Tom ; that it was won- 
derful to see how spirited master Frank 
was; that lie deserved, indeed, to have 
a spirited horse; and that he would not, 
for a guinea, that any young gentle- 
man, but himself, should have had 
Blacky, he looked so well on him; 
that a flue young gentleman should 
always have a fine young liorse ; that 
he was certain master Frank would, 
in time, make tlm finest young gentle^ 
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in an- ri dev in tlie whole eouiily, ov the 
next, or in the ihree ridings of York- 
shire.” 

And a great deal more he would 
have said, hut that Frank abruptly ex- 
claimed — 

“ Pray don't flatter me so ; I can not 
bear it ! " 

Frank's father put the money for 
the price of the. horse into the; man s 
hand, who, after counting it, walked 
away discontented, and never attemptctl 
to flatter Frank any more. 

They had been so much- delaycal by 
this business, that Frank lost his ride 
for this day; but the next morning 
Frank had a very pleasant ride with 
his father : trotting through pretty lanes, 
and cantering across a common, they 
came to Copsley Farm ; a farm which 
had been lately purchased by farmer 
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Lee, tit wliose old lioust', Frank, when 
h(' was a very little boy, saw a thatcher 
at work — the da}^ wlien ho had his 
first successfid battl(‘ with a turkey- 
cock. 

Farmer Lc(^ Avelcomed tliem cordi- 
ally, and invited F^rank to rest himself 
in the house, and to eat something, 
while his fatluu’ should ride round the 
farm : but Frank said, that Ijc was nei- 
ther tired nor hungry, and that he liked 
to go with his father, and to see and 
hear all that was to be seen and heard. 

The fanner, happy in showing all 
his little comfoi ^ and conveniences 
to one who so kindly took an interest 
in them, took F>ank's father what he 
called the grand tour, finishing by the 
back yard ; and here, unwilling to part 
with him, he had more aiul more last 
words to say. 
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But, while lie was thus detaining 
them, the gobblino; oi‘ a turkey-cock 
was heard in the poultry yard ; whicli 
was divided 1‘roin tlu' liinn yard l)y a 
slight wall. From llie moment Felix 
heard this noise, he began to grow 
uneasy: Frank, while tlie farmiM’ was 
talking loud and (‘agcrly about his own 
affairs, went on patting his hoi se, and 
reasoning with him in a low voice : — 
My dear Felix, don’t be ibolish — 
it's only the turkey-cock. Stand still, 
Felix— stand still. Oh, Felix ! Felix ! 
for shame, Felix : you arc a greater 
coward than I was, when I was — Oh, 
Felix, fie! you'll throw me on the 
dunghill if you don't take care — do 
stand still. Do hush ! turkey-cock ! 
What a horrible hobble-gobbling you 
are making — stand still, I say, sir ! 
stand still I ” 
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No ; Felix, could not or would not 
stand still, while this horrible hobble- 
gobbling went on ; but was continually 
sideling from the wall of the chicken 
yard, toward the dunghill, which was 
on the opposite side. 

How I wish iny father would turn, 
and look how l^^elix is <u)ing on, ' thouof ht 

w O ' o 

Frank, but still he would not call upon 
liiin for assistancta His father knew 
well wdiat was going on, but on pur- 
pose left Frank to manage with Felix 
as he (‘ould. 

W ill that fanner never have done 
talking ? 1 w ish his mouth and the 

turkey-cock s were botli stopped ! 
thought Frank. 

When he hoped it was ended, it be- 
gan again on each side. At last, they 
came to ‘^ a good morning to you, sir, 
kindly — a very good morning.’' 
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Frank s father returned tin; g*ood 
morning*,’' and was, to Frank's joy 
setting oil', when tlu^ fanner, striding 
before him, called out : ‘‘ Fray, sir, 

come and see tlie iuav back road, 
it is not a yard out of your way. 
This way, if you please, sir ! This 
way, Master Frank, if you please!" 

But this way did not at all please 
Master Frank, I'or it w'as through the 
chicken yard ; and the inoment the 
door was opened, a gobbling and 
cackling was heard, which very much 
displeased Felix. However, Frank 
knfew, that he must follow^ his leader. 
His father stooped his head as he 
went through the door way ; and 
ealled to Frank, bidding him do the 
same. 

“Yes, papa, yes; but Felix will 
not go through, 1 am afraid. ’ 
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‘‘ AlVaid ! 

“ No, no, not afraid myself, papa, 
only afraid, that Felix i.s afraid of the 
tiirk('y-cock, sir.’' 

“ Is that ail,” said his father, and 
lie rode on through the opposite gate. 

At this moment, his ancient enemy 
stood insolently in the door-way, filling 
it up, with his huge black .semicircle 
of feathers i'anned out behind, his red 
and blue pouch swelling out in front, 
and .screeching defiance with all his 
might. 

Frank knew him of old to be a 
bully and a coward ; but Felix, not 
suspecting this, backed in spite of all 
efforts to make him advance. The 
turkey-cock swelled and gobbled the 
more. 

Oh," thought Frank, “ if I were but 
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on the ground on my own legs, witli a 
good stick in my hand ! ' 

But he was on horseback, with 
a good whip in liis hand ; resolved, 
that the adversary, w'horn he had van- 
quislied on foot three years ago, should 
not now conquer him on horseback, 
he, with a stroke of tlie whip, that 
told Felix he must obey, stuck his 
heels into him, and pressed him for- 
ward. Felix obeyed : cleared the door- 
way of the cowardly bully : aVid Frank 
bending lus head low entered the 
door-way. 

Felix went on, made his way through 
the hissing and the screaming geese, 
dispersed the inferior crowd of cacklers, 
and carried Frank from the yard tri- 
umphant. The farmer shut the outer 
door behind him, and bidding Frank 
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look back, through the rails, in the upper 
part oi tluit door, desired him to choose 
any two tVom among his enemies, of 
whom, lie said, lie would with pleasure 
make fiiin a present, in honour of his 
victory. The farnua*, without any in- 
sulting air of protection, lield the bridle 
of Frank's horse, to keep him quite 
still, whilst Frank looked in at the 
noisy crowal, to make his choice ; he 
chose a Bantam cock, and a game 
chicken, and thankial the farmer, who 
promised to send them home for him 
in the morning. 

As tlu^y rode away, his feither asked 
Frank why he had chosen these, pre- 
ferably to all others, and Frank an- 
swered, that he wanted them to explain 
to Mary wdiat was meant by the 
Bantam s vile pantaloons,’’ and by 
the spurs of the game chicken ; which 
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were mentioned in tlie description of 
these birds, in some lines in 
Peacock at Home," wliicli slic liad 
not understood, because she liad never 
seen either of tlu‘ birds described. 

His father asked Frank, if he could 
remember the lines ; Frank, after a 
few moments' recollection, re})eated, 

They censured the bantam for strutting and 
crowing, 

In those vile pantaloons, which he fancied 
look'd knowing; 

And a want of decorum caus’d many demurs, 
Against the game chicken, for coming in spurs.'’ 

Papa, you see,’' said Frank, ‘^that 
I am able to recollect vers(^‘< on horse- 
back now, thougli the first day 1 
could think of nothing hut managing 
the horse and myself." 

“And,’ said hi.s father, if 1 mis- 
tjdie not, you had some little difficulty 
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in managing the horse and yourself 
just now in the chicken yard, against 
your old enemy, the turkey-cock ; 
but 1 am glad to see you came off' 
victorious ; and I am glad to perceive, 
that you can turn your mind quickly 
from yourself to your friends.” 

Frank, a little elated by his father’s 
praise, now began to fight his battles 
o’er again," and to ridicule his old 
enemy, the turkey-cock, ibr his extreme 
cowardice. 

I observe,” said he, “ that when 
1 am not friglitened, Felix seems to be 
less afraid.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said his father, a horse 
soon learns to know whether his rider 
be afraid of him or not ; he is unwilling 
to obey a cowardly rider.” 

How does the horse find out when 
the rider is cowardly?” askeTf Frank. 
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Probably, when the man or boy 
is afraid he teazes tlu' horse, by oonti- 
iiually moving* the bridles ; or the horse 
perceives the rid(n*s alarm by some 
awkwardness in his manner of sitting, 
and by some motions or tremor, un- 
easy to the animal." 

Frank took out his handkerchief to 
blow his nose, an operation which he 
performed so as to show that he was 
quite at ease, concerning the efl’ect the 
noise or fluttering of the liandkiaxdiief 
might have upon Felix. 

‘‘Papa," said he, “the first day 1 
was upon Felix he would not let !t]e 
blow my nose. That is, 1 could not 
blow it in comfort; because he could 
not bear the rustling of my handker- 
chief, nor the sight of it; but now he 
is used to it.'’ 

“ Yes, and you are used to him. 
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Papa^ did you hear me talking to 
Felix in the farm-yard?” 

‘‘Yes, I did, but you need not be 
ashamed of it ; for the greatest heroes, 
in the greatest dangcirs, have always 
been in the habit of talking to tlieir 
horses, as il‘ they could comprehend all 
their arguments. By and by, in Ho- 
mer's Iliad, you will read Achilles’ and 
Hector's fine speeches to their horses, 
and many others, es])ecially one of a 
young gentkanan, called Archilochus; 
who will, if I am not mistaken, very 
much please you, Frank,” 

‘'Will he, sir? But it will be a 
great whih* before I sluill be able to 
read Horner. I was going to say an- 
other thing about myself and Felix, 
papa.” 

“ Say it, then." 

“ In being a man, papa, besides 
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being a reasonable creature, I have 
another great advantage over Felix ; 
he must be beaten or spurred, to make 
him go on in danger; but we liave the 
feeling of honour, and the fear of dis- 
grace, which sort of fear conquers the 
other sort of fear. I do not express it 
well, but you know what J mean, 
papa." 

Yes, my dear, 1 do ; but it is said, 
that horses feel shame and emulation. 
Don’t you recollect some ancc(lotc‘s, 
which Colonel Birch told us, about 
horses in battle?" 

‘‘No, sir,’’ said I’rank, “1 did not 
hear much, that Colonel Birch said 
that day ; because it was my day 

of ” 

Frank paused, and, after a short 
silence on both sides, his father re- 
sumed. 
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“ Perhaps horses may feel shame 
and emulation, and something like 
what we call pride, or a sense of glory; 
and some aie so obedient, that they 
seem almost to act from a sense of 
duty ; but I never heard of a horse, 
Frank, who liad formed and kept a 
resolution to cure himself of his faults, 
or to conquer his fears. 

Frank smiled — 

“ And now, ])a})a,’' said he, patting 
Felix, “ may 1 give him a good canter 
along this pretty lane?” 

“ Yes ; away with you ! ” said his 
father ; and away they cantered along 
the lane, till they saw at some distance 
a fire on the road, at the bottom of 
a hill, which they were going to de^ 
seend. 

“ Papa, do you see those flames?” 
cried Frank. “ Let us ride on, an4 
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inquire what is the matter? Perhaps, 
some house is on fire/' 

No/' said his fatlu'r, “ I think it 
is only a fire macl(‘ by gypsies ; 1 s<'e 
some brown rags iluttering by the sith^ 
of the bank, whieli looks like tlu* hut 
of gypsies." 

But look, look ! ho’V higli the 
flames rise!" said Frank. -‘They 
are throwing' somethino; on1 <4 the liut 
upon the fire." 

Straw, })robably," said hi> fathei', 
they arc burning their straw bed- 
ding. It is very dangerous to make 
such a fire in the middle of the road. 

And sucii a narrow road, too," 
said Frank, ‘‘ there is no room to pass, 
papa. The wind is blowing the flam(\s 
all on my side, and the whole passage, 
on your side> between thi* fire and the 
hut, is filled with kettles and stools. 
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It Is impossible to pass, and horses 
do ]U)t like fire; Felix does not, I am 
sure : look at his t^ars ! 

‘SSt(»p, I'rank,'’ said his liither; “this 
fire is (‘iioueh to frighten any horse; 
sto[) ! 

Frank wcaild willingly have obeyed; 
])ut just tlnan a man drove a cart 
tlirough tin' gate iVom a iield behind 
th(‘m, and came down tlie hill, making 
a jingling noise, which alarmed Felix. 
A f resh blaze rose up. Felix reared. 

Frank : keep your seat ! that s well! 
Now to the right, turn him 1 follow^ me! 
leap ! ' 

Frank followed his father, and leaped 
over a low wall, which divided the lane 
from a field ; and found himself safe 
on his horse's back, in the field, out of 
sight of the fire, and out of hearing of 
the cart. Felix stood as quiet as 
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a lamb, trembling? a little. Frank did 
not tremble, and enjoyed liis successful 
leap. 

“ How lucky it was, father, that you 
saw that wall, and thought of leaping 
over it. I never thouglit of it — I never 
saw it! I saw notljitig but the fire, 
and heard nothing hut the cart ; but 
I hope, papa, I behaved tolerably well, 
and sat Felix when lie reared, and 
A^hen he leaped. Is not it a pretty 
good leap for me, papa?” 

Frank was so well pleased with him- 
self, that he required not even his fa- 
ther’s answers ; he exercised himself 
in leaping over every little mound in 
his way ; and even went out of his way 
to practise leaping over any, which he 
could see on the common ; till, at last, 
his father reminded him, that they 
must make the best of their way home. 
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‘‘Well then, papa,” said Frank, 
ranging himself beside his father, “ now 
we can talk a little. Papa, there is a 
great pleasure in conquering difficul- 
ties, and in conquering ” 

Fear, do you mean?” 

‘‘ Y es, papa, just the word, only I 
did not like to say it.” 

lint do you think, papa, that 
grown up men, and really brave men, 
began by being afraid when they were 
little boys?” 

“ Y es ; but they must have learned 
to conquer tludr fears when they were 
boys, or they would never have been 
able to coiupier them when they be- 
came men.' 

“ But, papa, do you mean, that 
after they grow up to be brave men 
they feel afraid sometimes, and must 
conquer their fears." 
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“ Yes, our friend Colonel Birch will 
tell you, that the . first time he went 
into battle he felt very diUbrently 
from wliat he did after he had been 
in two or three battles : all who have 
sufficient courage to speak the truth, 
would say tlie same. One of the 
bravest of our English generals, Avhose 
history you will some time or other 
read, said, that every man would be 
a coward, if he dared. But a man of 
honour feels what you exjiressed a 
little while ago, tliat the greater fi^ar 
conquers the lesser; that the fear of 
danger or of dveath is less than the fear 
of disgrace.” 

Disgrace ! " repeated Frank. “ l^apa, 
I remember the first terrible idea 1 
ever had of disgrace was from hearing 
you say of some general, who had run 
away, and behaved like a coward — • 
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What a disgrace ! I hope,’' continued 
Frank, “ I shall be a very brave man, 
when I ^row up : at any rate, papa, I 
do not think I shall be cowardly on 
horseback ; because, before that time, 
I shall be well used to riding. But, 
papa, by the bye, one day last summer, 
when we were out in the boat, I waa 

surprised to see that Mr. , you 

know who, was frightened when he was 
in the boat, and yet he is never fright- 
ened on horseback. And when we came 
to land, that captain of the ship, who 
had been with us, and w'ho had laughed 
at the poor man for looking alarmed 
whenever the boat moved, was himself 
frightened when he was on horse- 
back.’ 

“ Very true, Frank,” said his father* 
“ It seems, that being accustomed to 
one kind of danger does not prevent a 
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person from being afraid in any danger 
that is new, and does not always even 
prevent him from i'ancying that there 
is danger, wliere tliere is none.” 

‘‘ That is what I observed, wlien I 
was a very little boy, papa, though 
I could not then express it rightly in 
words. It was the same thing that I 
observed the evening when 1 was 
afraid of going over the narrow bridge, 
because I had newer done it before ; 
though not airaid of going up tlie 
ladder; and when I was surprised 
to see the poor woman, who had been 
frightened about the laddcir, go bravely 
over the bridge. Father, I think I 
ought to be accustomed to all sorts of 
dangers before I grow up to be a 
man.” 

All sorts ! That would be difficult, 
if not impossible, Frank. Consider all 
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the varieties of dangers there are in 
this world, by sea and by land. Would 
you have rue ride, run, and sail about 
with you ; be shipwrecked, and go into 
battle, cS:c., to accustom you to all 
sorts of dang(Ts?'’ 

No," said Frank, laughing, ^^that 
would be impossible ; and foolish, if it 
were possible. But, papa, I ought to 
be accustomed to all the common 
dang(‘rs, that boys or men are likely 
to meet with.’’ 

‘‘ There is some sense in that, 
Frank." 

But, after all. I should never even 
then be secure of not being afraid, in 
any uncommon danger, or in any that 
was new to me.'’ 

“ Being accustomed to danger oT 
different kinds, though a great advan^* 
tage, is not absolutely necessary taj 
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make luiman creatures brave. Fear 
may be conquered, not only by being 
accustomed to danger, but by any 
affection, or motive, which is stronger 
than the fear. On some occasions, 
the most timid women become brave ; 
for instance, mothers, when tlicir chil- 
dren are in danger/’ 

And, papa — I think, papa — I 
hope, papa, tliat though I am but a 
little boy, if 1 saw my jftother in any 
danger, 1 should quite forget myself/" 

I think you would, Frank. Then 
you feel already, that strong affection 
can conquer fear, even in a boy as 
young as you are."' 


While Franks mind was still in- 
tent upon the conversation he had had 
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with his father about couraGre, he 
listened to every anecdote upon this 
subject, which lie heard related in con- 
versation, or read from books. 

One evening, when his father was 
reading to his mother some new book 
of travels in Italy, his attention was 
caught, in a description of St. Peter’s 
Church in Rome, by an account of 
some young Englishmen of the party, 
who went to see it, who determined to 
see more of it than any one had seen 
before ; and who, when their female 
companions stopped, after liaving reach- 
ed the top of the cupola, determined to 
scramble up the outside of the gilt ball, 
and to stand on its summit. This, 
with much difficulty and danger, they 
accomplished. Their return and de- 
scent were still more hazardous ; for, at 
the under parts of the ball, they were 
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obliged to crawl on their hands and 
feet, with their faces upwards, much 
in the maimer that a fly crawls upon 
the ceiling. Frank and Mary listened to 
this description with breathless anxiety. 

They are down aiitl safe, ’ said 
Frank; “I am glad of it: how very 
brave they were." 

I am very glad they are sale 
down/’ said Mary; “ but I think they 
were very foolish to go up.'’ 

Not at all foolish, my dear; con- 
sider they were men, ’ said Frank ; it 
is the busines of men to be courageous 
— is not it, papa V" 

‘‘ Yes, to be courageous, but not to 
be rash,” said his father ; or to hazard 
their lives without any sufficient or 
useful object.” 

‘‘ That is exactly what I think, 
papa,” said Maryj and if I had been 
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there I .should have been so afraid that 
Frank would have gone up !” 

Frank said he should certainly have 
liked to go up ; that he .should not 
have liked to have been left behind, 
even if there had been notliing much 
worth seeing; he .should have been 
afraid tliat the other people would have 
thought him cowardly, if he had re- 
fused to go. Besides, he should like 
to have it to say, that he had been as 
high as they had been, and higher than 
any body else had been before. And 
that, after all, whether the thing was 
foolish or not, it was certainly a proof 
of courage. 

This his father allowed, and said, 
that all Frank’s feelings were very 
natural ; but that he admired courage; 
more, when it was shown for some use- 
ful purpose. 
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‘‘ For instance,” said he, laying aside 
the book he was reading, and taking 
up the newspaper, “ in this day's 
paper liere is an account of a lire, 
and of a man, who saved the life of 
two children, by putting luinself in a 
most perilous situation. The children 
had been left in an upper room, the 
stairease had been burnt down, there 
was no passage to the room but by a 
single rafter ; across which, through 
flames and smoke, this brave man ven- 
tured — snatched up the .screaming chil- 
dren, and, carrying one under each 
arm, crossed again the narrow path, 
and brought them down in safety to 
their mother.” 

Frank exclaimed, that he would 
much rather have been this man, than 
he that went to the top of the gilt 
ball. 
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Oh, yes,’’ said Mary, and though 
it was so very dangerous, I should be 
glad you had done this, Frank. I hope 
you will do some such thing when you 
grow up, if ever you are at a fire. I 
should not like to be by to see; but 
I should like very much to hear of 
it." 

The next day Frank amused himself 
by practising walking on the narrowest 
planks he could find, wdiich he sup- 
ported by a stool at each end ? and 
when he could w^alk steadily on this 
narrow path, he exchanged the stools 
for high trestles, which had been used 
by a man, who had been papering one 
ot the rooms ; and, after fastening 
the ends of his plank down firm to 
the trestles, Mary spread cloaks and 
sofa cushions underneath, to represent 
the feather beds and blankets the 
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people dragged under the. passage, 
to save the man, if ])os.sihlo, i(' he 
should fall. And Frank iluai acted 
the mail saviim’ tlie lilc of the two 
children, which he performed, with 
two of Mary's dolls, with gi(‘at ap- 
plause. 

Some days afterwards, IVank heard 
a new and true anecdote of tlie courage 
of a boy. It was told to him by tlu; 
mother of the boy, and it had lately 
happened, so that every particidar was 
fresh in her recollection. His lather was 
one day walking in a field, where a bull 
was grazing; the bull, he thought, was 
quite tame, and he had often been 
accustomed to caress him. This day, 
the gentleman saw the bull following 
him, as he thought in play ; but as he 
was in haste home, he took up a clod 
of grass, and threw it at the bull to 
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drive him away ; still the bull followed : 
the i^cntleman threw another and a 
laro’cr sod, but still the bull followed, 
and came quite close behind him. 
The gcntleinaii took hold of his horn 
to turn him aside ; but the bid], instead 
of giving way, tried to toss him up in 
the air. The gentleman, however, 
who was a very strong, large man, kept 
linn hold of the horn, and walked on 
some yards in this manner, the bull, 
every now and then, trying to throw 
him up ; and he keeping down the 
horn, and calling his men to his assist*^ 
ance, and whistling for the dogs, who 
guarded the cattle ; but neither dogs 
nor men lieard him. He was seen 
only by a maid servant, who was 
standing on the steps of the houiCS, 
with an infant in her arms, and wlwf,. 
was so terrified, that she could 
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ther stir nor speak : at this instant, 
his son, who was about nine years 
old, playino;’ before the door, looked 
up and saw his father strug'gling’ 
with the bull. Never ihinkinp; of the 
danger for himself, he ran to him : 
mean time, liis father's streno-th beine: 
exhausted, he gave up his hold of the 
animal, and ran towards a tree to shelter 
himself from him ; but, just as he 
reached the tree, he fell. The bull 
made a thrust at him with one horn, 
it went against his watch, which saved 
him for that time. But the bull had 
his two fore feet on his breast, and 
seemed just meditating another thrust, 
when his son came up. The boy had 
no means of defence, no stick, no 
Stone, nothing to thiow at the bull; 
but he snatched i'rom his head his 
leather-cap, and threw it with such 
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good aim, that it hit tlie bull just 
across the eyes as he stooped to make 
another thrust : the animal, I'rightened, 
turned aside. The dogs came up, the 
men followed, tin; bull was driven 
away, and the father's life was thus 
saved by the courage and presence of 
mind of his little son. 

Frank liked this more than he 
could express ; he stood quite silent 
in admiration. Some one suggested, 
that, perhaps, the boy was not aware 
of the lisk he ran. The boy’s mother, 
who told the story, said, that she was 
sure he was fully aware, at the time, 
of the danger, which she thought was 
proved by his emotion afterwards. 
He was so exhausted, by the exertion^ 
and by the terror he had felt for his 
father, that he could not sleep quiedy 
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the whole night afterwards ; but con- 
tinually wakened, crying', and saying, 
that he saw the bull before, him, going 
to toss his father. 

This last part of the story Frank did 
not (juite approve ; he looked ashamed 
of the boy’s crying ; and said, that he 
thought in his place he should never 
have cried when it was all over; he 
should have rejoiced, and should have, 
been too happy, and, perhaps, too 
proud of himself to cry. 

Frank's mother, however, assured 
him, that he could not tell, beforehand, 
what his own feeliniis miirht be in such 
a new situation. Frank was glad to 
hear his mother say this ; and he 
agreed with her, that it was certainly 
a proof, that the boy was not vain 
of what he had done, and that his 
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uifection tor his father must be very 
great, when it could conquer so much 
fear. 

The relation of this, and of many 
other instances of courage and pre- 
sence of mind in young people, assisted 
Frank in forming his judgment on the 
subject. 

Among the various instances, which 
in the course of a few days his 
mother found for liim, none struck 
him so much as the account of the 
behaviour of a father and son, who 
were both dangerously wounded, 
the same time, on board the 
ship, in an engagement at sea, Tho 
son was a very young man, not abovo** 
sixteen years old; beloved. by evei^l 
body who knew him, Especially by th^» 
admiral, on board whose ship he 
The surgeon, who attended both fath^ 
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and son, g^ave the following 'account oT 
the circumstances, wliich lh*aiik's jno- 
ther began to r(^iui to !iim ; but which 
he said, if she })!casevb lu‘ would reither 
finish to hiinsell*. 

hen admiral Watson liad tlie 
unhappiness to see both fatlna* and son 
fall in the same instant, he imnu> 
diately went u\> to them, and, by the 
most tender and pathetic expressions, 
tried to alleviate tlieir distress. The 
captain, who had observed his sons 
leg to he hanging only by the skin, 
^aid to the admiral, ‘ Indeed, sir, this 
was a cruel shot, to knock down both 
the father and the sou ! ’ 

Mr. Watsons lieart was too full 
fes) make the least reply ; lie only 
pidercd them both to be immediately 
l^arried to the surgeon. The captain 
suras first brought down to me ; he told 
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me how dangerously his poor Willy 
had been wounded. Presently after, 
the brave youth himself appeared ; his 
e 3 '^cs overflowing with tears, not for his 
own,\J)ut for his father’s fate. I la- 
boured to assure him, that his father’s 
wound was not dangerous, and this 
assertion was confirmed bj’ the captain 
himself. He seemed not to believe 
either of us, until he asked me upon my 
honour, and I had repeated to him 
rny first assurance, in the most positive 
manner. He then immediately be- 
came calm ; but on my attempting to 
inquire into the condition of his wound, 
he solicitously asked me, if I had 
dressed his father, for he could not 
think of ray touching him, before his 
father's wound had been taken care of* 
1 assured him, that the captain had 
been already properly attended to 
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‘ Then,' replied the c^enerous youth, 
pointing to a fellow sulferer, ‘ pray, sir, 
look to and dress this poor man, wlio 
is groaning so sadly beside me ! ’ I 
told him, that lie already had been 
taken care of, and begged of him, with 
some importunity, that 1 might now 
liave liberty to examine his wound : 
he submitted to it, and calmly ob- 
served, ^ Sir, 1 fear you must ampu- 
.^te above the joint; ' I replied, ‘ My 
dear, I must!' Upon whicli he clasped 
both his hands together, and lifting his 
eyes in the most devout and fervent 
manner towards heaven, he ufl'ered 
^ following short, but earnest peti- 
i ‘ Good God ! do thou enable me 
P) behave in my present circumstances 
irorthy rny father s son. 

‘‘ When he had ended this ejacula- 
^jy prayer, he* told me that he was 



nil submission ; I then performed the 
operation above tlie joint of the knee; 
but, (lurintr the whole time, tlie intrepid 
youtli never spoke a woi'd, or uttered 
a [fhQDn. that could be heard at a yard 
distance*. 

You may imagine, what in this 
interval the captain felt, who lay just 
by his darling' son ; but whatever wem 
his. thelings, there was no expression 
of tlicni, but silent trickling tears* 
The bare recollection of this scene, 
even at this distant time, is too paiofnl 
for me. 

“ The son remained with me at 
hospital : the father was lodged at the 
house of a iriend. For the lirst eighl 
or nine days I gave the father giW 
comfort, by carrying him joyful tiding 
of his boy; and in the same man® 

I gratified the son with regard to 
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father. But, alas ! from that time all 
the good symptoms, which had hither- 
to attended this unparalleled youth, be- 
gan to disappear ! The captain easily 
guessed, by my silence and counte- 
nance, the true state his boy was in ; 
nor did he ever ask me more than two 
questions concerning him ; so tender 
was the subject to us both, and so 
unwilling was his generous mind to 
add to my distress. The first was, on 
the tenth day, in these words ; ‘ How 
long, my friend, do you think my 
Billy may remain in a state of uncer- 
tainty ; ’ I replied, that if he lived to 
the fifteenth day after the operation 
there would be the strongest hopes of 
his recovery ! On the thirteenth, how- 
■efer, he died; and on the sixteenth, 
the brave man, looking me stedfastly 
m the face, said, ‘ Well, sir, how fares 
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tit with my boy?’ 1 could make him 
ho reply ; and he immediately attri- 
buted my silence to the real cause, 
lie cried bitterly, squeezed me by the 
hand'J jind begged me to leave him for 
one half hour, when he wished to see 
me again ; and assured me, that I 
should find him with a different coun- 
tenance. I punctually complied with 
his desire ; and when I returned to 
bim he appeared perfectly calm and 
resigned.” 

«*«*>»* ii 
#####*!« 
* # * * * « . 


After Frank’s “ day of dangeitsi 
as Mary called it, he had many rittes 
with his father, without any dangers of 

VOL. I. 
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difEfculties ; but though he had nc 
adventures, he generally saw or heard 
something, with which he entertained 
Mary at his return. 

One day, in autumn, as JKe was 
riding with his father near the banks 
of a river, he saw, in some low marshy 
ground, a large plantation of tall thin 
trees ; Frank asked his father, why 


people planted such ugly thin trees, 
or rather switches. 


Because, answered his father, ugly 
|is they are, they are very useful ; those 
switches, as you call them, are sallows, 
osiers, and a plantation of them is 
(palled an osiery. 

While they stopped to look at it, 
h naan came from the osiery, with a 
1^' hook and a large iron hoop in his 


band. Frank saw that this man was 
whom he used to call the 
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^rdener of the green gate. This gar- 
liener smiled, and was glad to see 
l?rauk ; his liking for him had not 
only lasted, but had increased ; be- 
caus'e Frank had continued to take care 
not to be troublesome, and whenever 
he went to see his garden was eager 
to observe, and to learn, what was 
going forward. The gardener now 
had with him some boys, who were 
li^utting long twigs of osiers, and laying 
them in heaps. Some of these were 
very thin, some thicker ; and they had 
different coloured barks. The gatv* 
dener told Frank, that some were to 
used for making large coarse baskets^ 
others for smaller and finer baSk£;t$ 
sonie for making hurdles, and otheKSji 
which were very slight and pliailli 
were serviceable to him for tyimr 
branches of fruit trees. Qf all 
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and many more uses for willows, which 
the gardener mentioned, the making 
of baskets most interested Frank : hfe 
should like very much, he said, to see 
how they were made. The gardener 
told him, that he had a son who was 
expert in basket making ; that the boy 
was now at work in a field near his 
house, by which they would pass in 
their road home ; and that if they could 
call on him, the boy could easily sho4 
Frank how to set about the work. 
Frank gladly accepted this offer, and 
the gardener, who was going home, 
|took a short way across the fields, so 
<^t he arrived before Frank and his 
ilther. 

They saw the boy at work in a new 
mown meadow; they alighted, and 
Vent to him. He began a new basket, 
Ih’fihow them die work from the be- 



jginning. He stuck a number of sallows 
Sn a circle, at equal distances, in the 
^rass : the circle was the size which he 
w;ished the basket to be. He then began 
to weave other sallows between these, in 
a manner which Frank easily learned 
to imitate ; and the boy shewed him 
how the bottom of the basket 
made firm, and how the top and tb^ 
handle were finished. 

While Frank was at work, the gar* 
dener went with his father to see hi| 
nursery. 

“ You see, papa,”- said Frank to 
father, as he returned with the ga»* 
dener, and as he showed him the baskM:' 
of which he had made the greater 
himself ; “ you see, ’ that I shall npt - — 
the idle gentleman, but the bask 
maker; and if ever. I am cast 
upon a desert island. 1 sha^ 
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beautiful crowns for the king of thot 
savages, and be a great man amongsf 

them.” 

The gardener smiled, and" so did his 
iiSOn, who had read, in Sandford and 
Merton, the story of the basket-maker 
to which Frank alluded. The gar- 
iSener, who was an intelligent Scotch- 
pfiaan, observed, “ that it would scarcely 
fee worth any one’s while to learn basn 
Jcet making, merely for the chance jf 
feeing called upon to make crowns for 
lings of the savages.” 

“ But,” continued he, “ it is no 
id thing for a young gentleman, who 
not obliged to live by the work of 
•hands, to learn the use of his hands, 
i may call it. Even the knowing 
|b a simple thing as how to make 
basket, may be of service to him 
time in life. In these , 
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days, there is no knowing to what the 
richest gentleman born may be re- 
duced. 

“ But a few years ago I remember 
numbers of poor French, of the highest 
quality, and who had had the finest 
fortunes in their own country, whe® 
they were banished from France, anil 
their fortunes taken from them, werte 
supported by the ■work of their oWt| 
iijpids, or that of their servants. Ojs>r 
old count and countess, I recollect 
particular, were kept from starving- 
the industry of a servant boy, 
had formerly been in their family, 
who undeftitood basket making, ^ 
worked with the basket makef 
whom I sold my osiers. I used 
him frequently: and the little 
a boy, not above master 
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worked hard for his father and mo- 
ther.” 

“ And this did really .happen/' sai^ 
Frank ; “ and but a few years ago ! 
I am afraid that I should not be able 
to do any thing for my father and 
mother, if they were reduced to 
want.” 

“ But it was not those who laboured 
by their hands, only, that could do, 
most for themselves or their friends.' 
Borne of them could do what I call 
head work, some spoke and wrote their 
QfW# language, and had learned their 
ffrench grammar ; and they earned 
^pead for themselves and tlveir families, 
Sf;/ teaching French grammatically, 
ipers, who knew music and dancing, 
knew even those things well, 
Md oam their bread. But I did not 
much of ihem, beinff not such 



manly trades. But gentlemen, when 
in distress, must make the most of the 
little they know. I had great respect 
for a poor French nobleman's son, who 
turned drawing-master, and was obliged 
to work hard, to my knowledge, to 
learn perspective, before he could get 
himself employed in a school in ouv 
neighbourhood. He did succeed at 
last, and right glad he was, and we 
were for him; for he had two sisters 
an'd an old mother, who had no other 
means of living, but what he earned# 
They had sold all, and were come M 
the last distress. They were lodged 
in a garret in Litchfield, at the honsi 
of an uncle of mine : that is the reaaoi^ 
I know so much about them. I 
caught a glimpse of one or other 
them on the stairs, when they til 
out to peep if their brother 
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coming up. And what joy IVe seen 
in their faces when it was he ! And 
what disappointment wlieu it was 
only me ! Oh, he was a good and 
hard-working young man and gentle- 
man ! 

“ How happy he must have been 
to be able to do this for his sisters and 
mother ! " repeated Frank. 

“ And for himself, or he must have 
starved,” said the gardener. “ And 
starving is no joke, when it comes to 
the pinch. However, as you have 
never felt that pinch, this notion can- 
not touch you much, master Frank,” 
added the gardener, laughing. 

“ Do you know any more stories 
cif these poor French people?” said 
Frank : “ I should like to hear more.” 

The gardener said, that he had heard 
■ll^dreds of stories of them ; but that 
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ho did not recollect any more, that he 
could say he knew of his own know- 
ij}dge. He had seen the French pri- 
soners at work at Bristol, and had seen 
the ingenious toys and curious things, 
models, of ships, and windmills, and 
cannons, they made of old bones, with 
scarce any tools but their knives; but 
he believed, he said, that all these 
nicknacks were sold very cheap, and 
that so many could make them, and 
th^e was such great competition, 
“ you know,” said the gardener, turn- 
ing to Frank's father, “ that work ever 
so hard they could gain but little, not 
more than what kept them in clothes, 
and that but barely : for people’s fancy 
changed often, and the toys were hoC 
bought.” The gardener repeated 
was best to stick to useful trades, 
the making of such things as must 
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wanted, as long as the world stands, 
by all people, of all descri})tions, said 
he, glancing his eye at the basket, 
which his youngest boy held in his 
hand. “ Not but what, ’ added he, 
looking at his eldest son, “ what I said 
before is true too, that the work of the 
head is better still than the work of 
the hands ; better paid, you know, sir, 
and more respected, and more respect- 
able. My eldest boy is breeding up 
to be a surveyor, and is beginning to 
learn the mathematics. Fetch your 
book, Andrew, and show the gen- 
tleman.” 

Frank’s father looked at Andrew’s 
book, and was pleased ; and, to confirm 
■what the gardener had been saying, he 
told another anecdote of a French emi- 
l^nt : no less a person than the })re- 
«i»lt duke of Orleans. When he was 



in exile and in distress, during the 
Preneli revolution, he snp]>orted him- 
jtelf by teaching mathematics, which 
hV' l^d learned well when a boy. 

“ He must have learned Avell to be 
able to teach them,” said Andrew. 

“ Aye, and when he was to be paid 
for teaching too,” said the gardener, 
“if he liad not been able to teach 
them well, nobody would have em- 
])loycd him ; %for it was nothing to 
then^ that he was a French duke, then. 
1 suppose, indeed, nobody knew who 
he was or had been.” 

“ No, he w'as obliged to conceal his 
name and title,” said Frank’s father. 

“ Then, Andrew, he was no more thatt 
you yourself, standing there ; think of 
tliat.” 

“ And the duke is not ashamed to 
own it now?” said Andrew. 
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Ashamed ! no, he is proud of it/’ 
answered Frank's father. 

well he may be,'\said the fna- 

dener. 

There is now in the palace of the 
duke of Orleans, in France, a picture, 
in which he is represented in the niidst 
of his pupils, in the school where 
he taught. Frank, you shall see a 
print taken from this picture, which is 
now in the possession <rflf a friend of 
your mother’s, to whom it was .given 
by the duke and duchess of Orleans/' 
Frank, Andrew, and the gardener, 
exclaimed at once, that they should 
like very much to see this print, 

Frank now stood, with his basket in 
his hand, looking very thoughtful. The 
gardener interrupted his reverie by 
offering him a fine provision of osiers, 
for making baskets and fences of dif- 



ferent sorts. The bundles of osiers 
were so large, that he did not know 
Low they could be carried home : but 
a' bdy of nearly his own age, who was 
standing by, otfered to carry tliem for 
him. 

The boy set oil with his huge load of 
osiers, and the gardener took Frank 
with his father to see his hot house 
an(t green house. After which, they 
remounted their horses, and returned 
hojpewards. 

Frank, as they were riding home, 
observed to his father, that on the labels 
of the shrubs and flowers he had jusi 
seen, the names that were written were 
not in English, but in Latin; and 
whenever he asked the name of 'afi* 
flower in the hothouse, the garden: 
first told it to him in Latin, and th-- 
in English. Frank asked the resf- 
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of this. His father answered, that it 
was useful to give names to plants, in 
a language which could be \inderslood 
in different countries ; and l.alin is a, 
sort of universal language, w])ich is 
understood in all countries, i>y all 
people of a certain degree of educa- 
tion. 

“Papa,” said Frank, “ wliat you 
told me about the duke of Orleans, 
and what the gardener said, al)out tin; 
poor French prisoners and cuiigrauts, 
ijkd about basket making, and nick- 
Qack making, and particularly about 
*3ie different value of hand work and 
•lead work, makes me consider, that i 
bave not thought enough about what 
•flings will or will not be really useful 
^ me to leani, before I gi’ow up to be 
man and a gentleman ; and I am 
termiued to do it directly,” 
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His I'atlKu* said this was a wise reso- 
Jiition ; but lie was a little surprised by 
tlie extraordinary gravity with which 
hrank spoke. 

‘"Tiic first thing that I shall do 
when ] home,” continued Frank, 
slui 11 be to ask mamma for two of 
Hjc largest sheets of paper she has in 
her paper treasury ; and at the top of 
the one I will write, or I will print, in 
large lettej's, MAN, and, on the other, 
WOMA^f; and 1 will rule lines very 
close; and on these two sheets of paper 
I will make two lists, one for myself, 
man; and the other for Mary, woman: 
and under these heads I will put every 
tiling tliat we ought to know or leant, 
before we grow up to be man anr^ 
woman. I will have two columns, paj?^ 
and put those things, that we cant 
possibly do without, in one colur 

s 3 
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and those tliat we might like to have, 
but that \ve can do ■without, in the 
other. That will be very iisel’ul, ■will 
not it, papa? and one column I ,wiH 
Ccill must irai/t, and the t)thcr. viu)/ 
want. 

“ Some things will be the same lor 
both of us, papa ; for instance, Irnth 
goes under must want, for both man 
and woman ; but courage, papa, gears 
under tnusl want in my list; and mail 
want in Mary's ; or, perha]AS, it may 
be left out entirely in her list. We 
will consider of it.” 

“Do so: in the mean lime, Frank, 
consider a little where you are going. 
*o not haul your horse about in l .iat 
path, from side to side, or yoti will 
rour him down. " 

r) ’ ^ 

will take care, papa. Mind 
^re you are going, Felix, sir. We 
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Will ben'in mir lists this day, and Mary 
and I can settle them all. What do 
yon think, papa ? You smile : you look 
us i,l you thought we could not do this.’ 

“ I think, that perha[)s you will 
want a little of your mother’s assist- 
ance and mine ; for, without more ex- 
])crienee, or knowledge of the world, 
than you two possess, it will be im- 
possible, that you should know all that 
is neccssaVy to put in or to leave out of 
yourlistsyTif wa?its and may ivqnts.” 

“ I hat is true,” said Frank ; “ for I 
did not know till very lately, that 
Latin grammar and Latin should gv 
under ma^it want for man, that is for 
gentleman. By the bye, papa, that 
gardener, who is not a gentleman, u« 
derstands Latin.’’ 

“Yes, he knows the Latin natm 
of trees, plants, and flowers.” 
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But/’ answered Frank, lie knows 
a great deal more. I took up a book 
that was lying on the seat in his porch, 
and what do you tliink it was, papa? 
A Latin book ! a Latin poet 

“ Virgil s Eclogues, I sujipose?’’ 

‘^Yes: Vir^ils Eclogues : how could 
you guess it ? ” 

Without waiting for an answer, Frank 
went on — 

“ His son told me, tliat lifc not only 
reads that but other Lauj,! bctpks, 
which he called the classics, at his lei- 
sure hours, for his amusement ! Tliink 
of that, papa ! ” 

His father did not appear much sur- 
prised, but told Frank, that he hoptid 
land believed, that he would some time 
pr other read Virgil and all the clas- 
hes for his amusement. Frank asked 
is father what he meant by the classics. 
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Ills fVither began to name to liiin some 
oftliosc authors, who are called ancient 
classical miters; but before this list, 
W'ithx various explanations, was finished, 
they saw the boy following them, who 
was carrying the willows home for 
Frank. \ He had taken a short way 
across the fields. He had such a load 
on his back, that it reached above 
his head (and below his knees, and 
the tree's siiemed to be moving forward 
of themsf Jves. Frank's mother was 
walking down the avenue, and said 
to his father, when she met them, some- 
thing which Frank did not quite under- 
stand : pointing to the boy and the 
willow's behind them, she said, 

“ A movirij^ wood doth come to .Dunsinane.’® 

“ 1 know that is a quotation,” said 
Frank ; “ but I do not know from 
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what book, nor exactly what it means : 
I wish that I did." 

“ It is from a. play of Shakespi'/ar," 
said his father. Shakespear is ooe of 
the first Enolisli classic authors which 
you will read for your amusemein one 
of these days, but not yet. Now tell 
this moving wood where it should go." 

The boy was directed tjO Frank s 
island : there his load of s'^dlows was 
laid down. 

In the eagerness to begin his basket 
making, Frank forgot, till late in the 
evening, the two lists of the must 
wants and maij wants of man and 
woman; but the next morning, it be- 
ing a rainy day, the work was begun 
soon as the Latin lesson was 
finished. His mother having furnished, 
from her inexhaustible bounty, two 
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sheets of paper, large as Frank’s imagi- 
nation could desire, lie, and Mary 
under his directions, accomplislied rul- 
ing tliem tolerably stiaiglitly, dividing 
each page into two columns, ruled, 
conitary to good advice, with red ini 
so liquid, that it blotted much of the 
space 1h?tended to contain the virtues 
of man. Fatigued with ruling, for it 
is a verj|' tiresome l)usinc‘ss, as all who 
have tried it will bear witness, Frank 
went no farther in his great work, at thi$ 
sitting, than printing MAN, in larg^; 
letters, on his own page, andWOMAIf 
in ('ijtial si/c, on Mury’s. The ensuipi 
day was fine, hut no riding for Frank 
his father could not take him out 
him every day. Basket making 
their island was now a fine resouRg 
but, in their first attempt, the wilH^ 
were not stuck at equal distances*' 
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SO as to form a perfect circk'. Tlie 
basket proved but a missliapeii tiling, 
crooked in every direction; it could not 
stand because tlie bottom was so round ; 
and the liandh' was so weak and io ill 
fastened, that it came out the firstjtimi# 
Mary attempted to use it. 

After this failure in basket ^makine* 
Frank returned to hi s lists. Trutk lioiiou r, 
courage, were fairly written ij^ his l)est 
round hand under the head nian ; and 
Mary, for woman, wrote also truth and 
konesty ; and, after consulting Frank's 
mother, added, modesty and good- 
temper. The next word in Frank's 
“list was written and scratched out 
Several times. First it was Latin 
^lammar ; then grammar was scratched 
put, and Latin left ; then Latin classics 
put instead of grammar : then 
fltoning was written ; and at last learn- 
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iiig- was to be effaced all but'fhe 1, and 
literature to have been put in its stead; 
l)ut tlie paper would not bear it; there 
was now a hole, and I'Vank’s hands 
were l|ot, and he j^^rew impatient, and 
he puil^hed aside the paper, and said 
that lid, would ^ivc‘ it up for this 
morning. 

Mary wrjote patience in her list before 
she left tint table: Frank urged her to 
scratch it out, assuring her that it was 
included in good temper, a point which 
she seemed to doubt ; for, as she said, 
Frank was very good tempered, but 
she did not think that he was always 
patient. Frank, feeling the justice of 
tliis observation, returned to his work, 
and never quitted it till he had written 
the whole over again. This time be® 
put in patience and perseverance tS 
his list before Latin or classical lite* 
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rature. Even in our plays, as 
Mary said, and in all those things 
which wc do merely for our aniuse- 
meiit, we cannot succeed without pati- 
ence.” 

To morrow we will go ^to our 
basket making*' again,” said Frank, 
and we will not give it up.. 

In this resolution lie andf Mary per- 
severed ; and after tlie iJatin lesson 
was finished, on those days when his 
father could not take him out, or when 
he return(Kl early in the day from his 
rides, at every moments spare time, 
he and Mary were at work, either at 
their baskets or at their lists. 

It is very agreeable, mamma, ' said 
Frank, to have employments both 
fQr out of doors and in doors, to which 
we can go constantly, without trou- 
bling you or any body. And you see, 
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mamma, we do not begin new things, 
and grow tired, and leave tliein in a 
lew days, as you say foolish children are 
apt to do. I,ook, mamma, at this 
basket : compare it''Avith the first that 
we made, this crooked tumble-down 
thing, ^vith the round bottom and the 
broken handle. See how much we are 
improved ! 

“ Yes," his mother said, “ this is 
a really good, strong, useful ba.sket.’' 

Frank asked his mother if she would 
be so kind as to walk with them to his 
old friend Mrs. Wheeler’s, that he 
might carry this basket to her; he 
wi.shed to give it to her, because she 
had given him the first basket he ever 
possessed, a little one made of rushes, 
which had been long since destroyed : 
but the remembrance of the kindness 
remained in Frank s mind ; and his 
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mother willingly walked with Jiiiii and 
Mary to the cottage. 

Mrs. Wheeler was sitting on a stool 
before lier door, .shelling j)cas ; and 
Mary, holding tlfbir basket by the 
handle, offered it to her. 

Slie smiled and thanked them, and 
seemed to like the basket, even befbn! 
she knew that it was their making; 
and she was surprised fully as much as 
they expected, when .she heard that it 
was made by them, and on pur])ose 
for her. 

But when Frank reminded her of 
the little rush basket, which she had 
given to him long since, the tears came 
into her eyes, and she said, 

“ God bless you ! God bless your 
grateful little heart ! Think of his re- 
membering that so long, which I had 
quite forgotten ! ” 
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She gathered up the husks of the 
peas which she had been shelling, and 
threw them into the basket, to show 
Frank that it would be immediately 
useful to her. 

“ But it is so strong,” said Mary, 

“ it will bear a much greater load than 
this.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wheeler, “ 1 will 
kecj) my faggots in it.” 

She and Frank both smiled, when 
she pronounced the word faggota ;■ and 
while she vvemt to empty the basket =of 
peashells and fill it with sticks, Frank 
told Mary the mistake he had madej 
when he was a very little boy, aboui; 
faggots and maggots. 

Ort Ot5 

“ I (tan bear to be laughed at nowc, 
cannot I, mamma ? better, at least, tbair 
1 could at that time. Yet,” added 
“ 1 recollect that stupid Tom vexed 
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nie a little, the first time we saw hirii. 
by laughing at my triuinplial arch, and 
calling my bricks — baby bricks.*’ 

“ Now 1 know the reason," said 
Mary, that yon liav(‘ not played 
with the bricks lately.” 

“ And a very foolish reason it is,” 
said Frank. “ I will conquer that 
foolish feeling." 

“ Look ! " said Mary, ‘‘ bere is 
Mrs. Wheeler with the basket filled 
with sticks. Good-natured woman! 
she likes to show ns how useful it 
will be.” 

She placed the basket in her chimney 
corner; and told Mary iind Frank, 
^ijbat she would nev('r let any body 
jtpnch it, but herself and her grandson 



When once she had named George, 
pie could not help going on speaking 
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of him; she sliovved the parlour, which 
he had had newly white-washed and 
floored ; and said, that every penny he 
could ( arn, lie laid out in some com- 
fort for her. 

Georges was talking,” continued 
she, of making for me a little arbour 
in the garden ; but 1 * would not let 
him do it, for he does too much for 
me, and he can be much better em- 
ployed ; so 1 persuaded him to lay 
aside all thoughts of the arbour.” 

When Frank heard this, a plan of 
making an arbour for Mrs. Wheeler 
came into his mind, which he com- 
municated to^ Mary as they were 
returning home and Mary and he 
agreed, that they would make use of 
some strong and long sallows, which* 
the gardener had sent them; and for^ 
this purpose, they said, they would give 
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Up their plun of making a now arbour 
for themselves in their island. This was 
an excellent project; but it liappened 
to this as to many other excellent pro- 
jects, that the carrying it into execu- 
tion was from day to day postponed : 
something was always to be done first ; 
and delightful -rides made Frank quite 
forget Mrs. Wheeler’s arbour. 


Durino the course of this autumn 
and winter, when Frank had learned 
to ride tolerably well, his father some- 
times took him out riding, when he 
went with his friends, or when ]n> 
went out on any business, in which 
a boy of his age could learn any thing 
useful. 

Frank liked the rides best which he 
bad with his father when he was 
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rfloiu’ , bi’Cciii^e then be (ould as! 
liini all the questions, which he ha( 
treasured up for those happy times. 

When his father’s friends happened 
to ride with them, Frank found it dis 
aijreeable to be silent, especially as the 
conversation sometimes turned on sub- 
jects which did not interest him, and 
which he fancied that he could not un- 
derstand ; yet he had sense enough to 
attend to what was said, and he found, 
that he often learned more than he 
could liave done by talking himself, 
even of what he was most anxious to 
say. 

It happened, in one of these ridesj 
that his father was accompanied by 
two gentlemen, one was an engineen 
well informed in literature and sciencsoj 
the other was a country squire, who 
had a large estate, was good natured'. 
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but very ignorant, and fond of low 
company. 

The business of tliis ride was to lay 
out anew road, which was to go througli 
part of that gentlenuirfs estate. In 
this business Frank was not inte- 
rested, and he tlioughl, as he told 
Mary, that it would juove one of his 
stupid rides. 

Tlie begining was tiresome, idr lie 
could not understand wdiat the. engineer 
was saying to his father about a trigo- 
nometrical survey of Egland, nor of 
what the sejuire said to him about 
hounds. He trotted on for miles with- 
out any amusement, except talking by 
turns to Felix and to bis little dog 
ffompey, whom he taught to follow 
him in his rides. 

He was, however, called upon to 
listen to a long story, which the squire 
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endeavoured to make him understand. 
A story, such as people full of their 
own affairs, and unused to children, 
address to them for their amusement. 

It was the liistory of a (juarrel, about 
a dead partridge, between the Squires's 
and the Rogers s, wliich was made up 
by a marriage between Miss Squires, 
his mother, and Mr. Rogers, his father, 
upon condition, that tlic eldest son, 
that was to be, should be christened 
S(]i(ir€rS, which was accordingly done 
bi/ me, that is, idth me;” said the 
puzzled and puzzling squire. So I 
became Squires Rogers, and, in time^ 
ought to be denominated Squire Squires 
Rogers; being that I am Esquire, that 
is, a S(jiiiie by title — and Squires hi|^, 
name — and 1 may add, Squire 
nature : but I have never compassed 
getting myself called Squire Squires 
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Rogers, on acconnt, of the hissing in 
common people's mouths ; so it came 
down to Squires Rogers, and then to 
plain Squire Rogers. But this defeated 
the intention of the founder," continued 
he, “ for there is many in the country 
this minute, that docs not know I am 
any thing more than plain Squire 
Rogers. I doubt whether even your 
father does ; but pray do you e.\|)lain it 
to him, my dear." 

Frank said, that he would if he 
could ; he thought, however, that this 
would be above his capacity ; but he 
repeated to himself several times, 
Squire Squires Rogers, to try whether 
he could say it properly, in spite of the 
hissing. 

His attention had been jiiuch dis- 
tracted during the latter part of the 
squire’s story, by some wmrds that he 
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overheard of the conversation, on the 
other side of him, between the engineer 
and his father, about stone stairs, 
leading to curious buildings under 
ground, which had lately been disco- 
vered by some workmen who had been 
sinking a well. 

The conversation changed before 
Frank's attention was released from 
the Squires's and the llogers's, and he 
never could find out more. 

Presently, liis father stopped near 
some ruins. The squire told Frank 
not to mind that heap of old stones, 
but to listen to what he was going to 
tell him about a covey of partridges. 
Frank, however, escaped this time 
from the sijuire, and rode after his 
father, for his curiosity was again ex- 
cited by hearing the words, Roman 
road and Roman arch ; the recollection 
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his own triumphal arch gave him 
an interest in thi.s subject. He was 
surprised to learn, that an arch anti a 
road, which he now saw, had been 
made when the Homans wt'rc in Eng- 
land. 

From the litth' books of history, 
which he had read, lie knew that 
“ the Romans in England once did 
sway ; ’ but he had thought of this 
only as a circumstance mentioned in 
books, and had never so much the 
feeling of its being real as now, when 
he saw a road and a part of a building, 
which had lasted from their time. 

The conversation next turned upon 
one of those old towers which are called 
Caesar’s towers, and various facts of 
history were meirtioned, with some of 
which Frank was acquainted ; but 
what interested him most, was ob- 
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scrvinfT the respect tliat was paid to 
his father as a man of literature. He 
remarked, also, that the squire looked 
sulky and ashamed, while they were 
talking- of Tacitus and Agricola, of 
Julius Caesar and Aug-^istus; and when 
he was asked sonu^ question about a 
tower on his own estate, which was 
said to have been built in the time of 
Augustus Cmsar, he said, he thanked 
his stars he knew nothing at all of 
any of the Caesars since he had left 
school, except his dog Ca:sar, who 
was worth them all put togetlicr. The 
squire was at la„st obliged to whistle, 
and to whip his boot, and talk to little 
Pompey. Frank l)oped, that when he 
grew up to be a man he should never 
be in such a condition. They rode on, 
and as they went through the. county 
town, the engineer stopped to look at 
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the cathedral, the roof of which wanted 
some repair. 

When observations were made uj)oii 
the dillerent parts of tlu' building, the 
columns and Gothic arches, Frank 
found, that his knowledge of the dif- 
ferent kinds ol’ arches, and of the 
orders of architecture, enabled him to 
understand part of what was said, and 
made him eager to attend, in hopes of 
learning more. When they were look- 
ing at some headless statues in the 
niches of one of the shrines in the 
cathedral, and when he heard his 
father regret the injury, which had 
been done to this cathedral, and to 
many others in England, by Cromwell’s 
soldiers at the time of the civil wars in 
England, at least he knew who Crom- 
well was : and when he felt his own 
ignorance of many other facts in Eng- 



lisli history, which were alluded to, 
ill looking at the tombs and monu- 
ments, lie iiKjuin^d and obtained some 
inlbrmation. l]nt all this time tlie 
squire, as ignorant of tlie history of 
his own country as of tliat of Rome, 
stood yawning at intervals before an 
old gravid stone, on which was the 
name of either Roberts or Rogers ; 
whose only history seemed to be, that 
be had been born and had died* 

Frank and his father felt sorry for 
tlie squire, and they quitted the cathe- 
dral soon, lest they should weary him 
by detaining him longer. They all 
remounted their horses, and proceeded 
to the place where the new road was 
to be laid out. Here they found the 
engineer s men waiting for them ; they 
had brought with them a telescope, 
and two boxes, which contained his 

u 3 
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instruments, and some wooden rods or 
staves. Frank had seen and had often 
looked through a telescope, and knew 
its use, and remembered all he had 
read about it in Sandford and Merton. 
The engineer, vvlio liad observed that 
Frank was intelligent, gave him leave 
to look througli his glass at the distant 
country, and as he saw the manner in 
which Frank held it, and applied his 
eye to it at the same time, directing it 
to the objects which he wished to see, 
he said, 

“ I perceive this is not the first time 
you have looked through a telescope.” 

“ No,” said Frank ; “ the first time 
I could not shut one eye and look with 
the other; and I remember I pointed 
the telescope sometinn s a great way 
higher and sometimes a great way 
lower than the thing I wanted to see 
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Blit my father taught me how to hold, 
and direct, and steady it; and he let 
me try till I could do it all for my- 
self/' 

are very much obliged to your 
father, then," said the engineer, ‘‘ for 
teaching you ; for in general children, 
and indeed grown up people, are terri- 
bly awkward the first timc‘ they want 
to look through a glass/’ 

As Frank looked through it, he said, 

“ 1 see a high hill, over which a 
road goes.” 

“ Yes,” said the engineer, “ we are ' 
going to cliange that road, to save 
people the trouble of going up that 
hill ; and I am going to measure the 
difh'rent heights of the ground.” 

He tlien called to one of his men, 
and desired him to bring his theo- 
dolite. 
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Frank, who had never before s(^en 
such an instrument, went eagerly to 
look at it. But he could not under- 
stand its different parts ; he saw teles- 
copes and brass circles, with many divi- 
sions of wlifcli he could not guess the 
use. He saw a compass : with this he 
was acquainted ; for his lather had 
shown him a compass : he watched 
the needle as it trembled ; and when it 
stood still, he knew it pointed to the 
north : his curiosity was next excited 
by a small glass tube, in which he saw 
a bubble that continually moved back- 
wards and forwards, whenever the in- 
strument was stirred. 

He saw the engineer look at this 
bubble frequently, and as it were con- 
sult it, Frank observed, that the 
bubble always went to that end of the 
tube which was highest. 
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At last, when tlie instrument was 
settled to the en^^iiieer's satisfaction, 
Frank saw that this bubble stood quite 
still, exactly in the middle of the glass 
tube ; he perceived, therefore, that 
its use was to show when the instru- 
ment was level. He asked what this 
was. The engineer said it was a spirit 
level. He asked what the bubble was, 
and why it always ran upwards. The 
engineer said that it was a bubble of 
air ; but he told Frank, tliat he could 
not explain more to him, that he must 
go on with his work. 

The engineer ordered one of his 
assistants to stand on the road at a 
certain distance from him, with one of 
the staves, which the man held on the 
road. On this staff there was a sliding 
part, which the man pushed higher or 
lower, Avhen the engineer, who looked 
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at it through the telescope, made' sigirN 
to him to raise or lower it. \\ luni this 
was done, the engineer (‘ailed the man 
to him, and noted down the height to 
which the slide liad been placed on tlie 
stair, and tliis operation was rep(‘aled 
at several pla('i‘s. 

As Frank liad been (jiiitt' silent, and 
had taken care not to be in tlie', way. 
the engineer gave liim leave to look 
througli the telesco[)e at the stall ; and 
told him, that he might call to the man 
to raise or lower it till it shouhl be 
at its proper height. I'raiik l(»oki‘d 
through the tclesco})e ; but, to his 
astonishment, he saw the man standing 
on his head, and the road st eming to 
stand on the mans feiH ; and when 
he called to the man to raise the slide, 
he lowered it, or wlicai he called to 
him to lower it, he raised it, doing 
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exactly th(^ contrary to what he desired ; 
at which tiic squire f^rcw angry, and 
began to call the man a blockhead, a 
dunce, and an obstinate fool. But 
as tlic man had always done rightly, 
M'licn tlu; engineer had spoken to him, 
I'Vank guessed that the fault must be 
his own; and as all the objects were 
reversed, that is, turned a different way 
from what they usually are, he perceived 
that he ought to reverse his orders, and 
to say higher when it seemed to require 
to be lower, and lower when it seemed 
to recpiirc to be higher. 

“ 1 see,” said the engineer, stroking 
Frank's head, “ that your kind father 
has taught you better things than 
how to liold a telescope, that he has 
taugjit you to be patient, and to believe 
that you may be in the wrong, and 
ought not to expect to be in the right 
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in a new thing, which yon have never 
learned/’ 

Encouraged by these kind words, 
Frank said, he wished very inucli to 
know the reason of what lie had seen, 
and particularly why the man ap- 
peared to stand on his head But 
his father told him, that this could not 
be explained till he knew a great deal 
more. 

What is the engineer going to do 
now?” asked Frank. 

He is going to measure the height 
and distance of those two mountains, 
which you see to the east and to the 
west, to your right hand and to your 
left.” 

Frank observed, that the engineer, 
after looking through the telescope, 
examined the divisions on the brass 
circles ; then changed the position of 
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tlie telescope, and again examined the 
divisions; after which he looked satis- 
fied, and wrote something in a little 
book. And Frank heard him say 
s(^veral things to his father which he 
could not understand, about taking 
angles, a base, and a meridian line. 

When the engineer seemed to have 
done with the instrument, Frank asked 
if he might again look through the 
telescope. The engineer nodded, and 
went on with his former conversation. 
Frank looked, but saw only a mountain 
upside down, and Frank said to the 
man next to him, “What has your 
master been doing?” The man an- 
swered, 

“ He was taking the angles.’" 

And Frank understood no more than 
lie had done before. The engineer, 
turning round at this instant, saw Frank s 
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curious and distressed look, smiled, 
and said, 

“ My dear, you have a j^rcat deal 
to learn before you can understand the 
meaning of all this." 

The squire asked if he had now 
finished his bu.siness. 

The engineer answered that lie had. 

“Heaven be praised!" exclaimed 
the squire, “we shall have our road — 
the rest is all Hebrew to me. It is 
amazingly cold standing here ; and 1 
am heartily glad to sec that wooden 
Harry-long-lcgs go back again into 
its box."’ 

Frank smiled. 

“ I never want to know how to do 
these troublesome things, these sorts 
of scientific puzzles, which a man can 
get done for him by paying for,” added 
the squire. 
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Frank looked at him with surprise; 
but there was Sf)mething' droll and 
good-humoured in the squire’s mannej, 
which diverted him, and he was glad 
that they w^erc to go on with him to 
Rogers’-Court, where he cordially in- 
vited them to rest and refresh them- 
selves ; being certain, he said, that 
they must be more than half tired to 
death, as he was himself, of this tedious 
business. 

Rogers’-Court was a handsome old 
house, of which (he squire was proud, 
as he was of all that belonged to 
him. 

In showing this hou.se, his ignorance 
was still more striking than it had before 
appeared. He had a fine library, which 
had been left to him lately, as head of the 
family, he said, by some great bookish 
man of his name, but to him the books 
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were of neither use nor pleasure ; he 
had several fine historical pictures, 
in his dining' room, and drawing room. 
Frank began to ask some questions 
about them, but he perceived that tin* 
sc{nire did not even know Darius and 
Alexander ; he called Alexander a 
great Roman general. 

While they were looking at the 
pictures, two boys, older than he was, 
nephews of Squire Rogers, came into 
the room with their tutor, and joined 
the circle who were examining the 
pictures. Frank saw that the boys 
and the tutor were laughing behind the 
squire's back, at his mistakc^s. Frank 
thought that this was very ill-natured, 
and wrong. He was shocked at it, 
and he Aj^ould not go near them. 

When he gave an account of this 
visit to Mary he said, that he took 
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t^arc not to ask any more questions, 
lest lie should exjiosc “ the poor’ nquircr 

This poor, or rather this rich squire’s 
ignorance made such an impression 
upon Frank, that for a time he talked 
of it more than of the engineer’s know- 
ledge ; thinking it, perhaps, rather 
more easy to avoid the one than to 
obtain tlic other. 

“ My dear Mary, ' said he, “ I 
must take care not to be an ignorant 
man. We will look over our his- 
tories of Greece, and Rome, and 
England, to-morrow, and see what we 
know.” 

“’i^’es,” said Mary, ‘-and find out 
what we do not know.” 


The next morning, as soon as Frank’s 
Latin lesson was finished, the floor , of 
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his mother s dressing room was streweci 
with the heads of Roman and of Eng- 
lish kings, queens, emperors, and eon- 
suls. Mary put together the joining 
map of the English kings and ([ueens ; 
Frank holding the box, and giving eaeh 
head as she called for it in right suc- 
cession. Not a single mistake Avas 
made i)i her cciUbrj;. Frank then tried 
wlietlier he could do as well with the 
Romans ; but he made one error. He 
called for Tarejuinius Su})erbus (Tarquin 
the Proud), before Tarquinius Priscus. 

“ I always have made that mistake, 
said Frank. 

“ But you will not make it again, 
said his mother, “ if you consider, tha 
Tarrjuin the Proud was on account o 
his pride and wickedness driven fror 
the throne and from the country, an 
was the last of the kimrs of Rome. 
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This reason, as Frank found, fixed 
tile fact in his memory ; and he ob- 
served, that it was much easier and 
better to remember by reason than 
merely by rote. While Frank had his 
Roman kings, consuls, and emperors, 
on one side of the room, and Mary 
her English kings and queens on the 
floor, at the other ; Mary began to 
amuse herself with proposing visits 
from one set of crowned heads to the 
otlier; but Frank observed, that those 
should not visit who did not live at 
the same time, for that they would 
not know each other’s customs. This 
led to ail inquiry, which ended in 
putting a stop to all visiting between 
the kings and queens of England and 
the kings and consuls of Rome. The 
time of Julius Cmsar's landing at Deal 
was iiK)uircd into, and, to please Marj;, 
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he and the Emperor Auj^ustus Cmsar 
were permitted to s(.!c Queen Roadic ea, 
though, as Frank observed, this was 
absolutely impossible in reality, be- 
cause Queen Boadieea did not live till 
eighteen years afterwards. 

They went to their little histories of 
England, Franco, and Scotland, and 
found all the kings and queens, and 
remarkable people, who lived at the 
sarne time ; and they amused them- 
selves with making out parties for these 
personages, and inventing conversa- 
tions for them. 

They called this playing at contem- 
poraries ; contemporaries meaning, as 
Frank’s mother told them, tliosc people 
who live at the same time. 

Even by this trifling diversion, some 
useful knowledge was gained. New 
inquiries continually arose, and led to 
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the grand questions, which nations come 
first in the history of the world ? which 
next in succession ? or what states 
flourished, that is, were in power and 
prosperity, at the same time? 

Frank’s mother, in answer to these 
questions, unrolled a chart which 
hung up in the study ; it was called 
“ The Stream of Time. ’ This stream 
seemed to issue from clouds, divided 
Mito numerous streamlets of diflerent 
breadths, and various colours; only 
one of these, of a uniform colour, flowed 
straight in an uninterrupted course. All 
the others appeared patched of many 
colours, and were more or less inter- 
rupted and broken in their progress; 
sometimes running thin till they came 
to nothing, or were swallowed up in 
neighbouring .streaks, or sometimes se- 
veral joining together, and after a little 
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space separating in straggling figures. 
Mary, when first she locked at tliis 
map, said it looked like tlie window, 
when, on a rainy day, some finger has 
been streaked down the glass many 
times. Fmnk said, that to him it 
looked more like a coloured drawing, 
which liis father had shown him, of 
the heart, veins, and arter’n^s. Across 
the coloured streaks wore printed 
numerous names, which wer(i the 
names of the ditferent nations and em- 
pires of the world. Frank began to 
read these, Chinese, Jews, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Assyrians, Persians, Ma- 
cedonians, Grecians, Romans, 

Then pausing, and looking as if con- 
founded by the number of the names, 
‘‘Mamma,” said he, “just the mi- 
nute before you unrolled that chart 
I was going to say to Mary — ‘ Mary^ 
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vx have learned a great deal to day,' 
hut now, that I sec how much more 
we have to learn, I think we have 
learned very little. Mamma, how 
shall we ever in our whole lives have 
time to learn, or memory enough to 
remember, the liistories of all these 
pcoj)le ? How very difficult it will be, 
and how itnjjossible, before I go to 
school ! Will it not be quite im- 
possible, mamma?’’ 

She readily allowed that it would be, 
and assured him, that a complete 
knowledge of the history of all the 
nations in the world is possessed by 
very few men, even after they have 
studied history half their lives. “ There- 
fore Frank,” said she, “you need not 
despair, because at your age you know 
but little. Go on steadily, acquiring, 
as you do, every day a little more 
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ind a little more knowledge, and 
ihe difficulties will lessen its you ad- 
vance/’ 

Mamma/' said l^^*ank, I slionld 
like to lix ii time for looking' at this 
map with you, and learninii^ from it 
somethiim almut the liistories oi dd- 

O 

ferent nations every day. ’ 

“ You may lian^ the cliart up in iny 
dressing room, and you may come, 
Frank, if you j)lease, every day at my 
dressing time," .said his niotlier ; “and 
I shall be ready to lielj) you as far as 
I can ; but, perhaps, many tliijigs will 
prevent you after the first day from 
being punctual to that time ; and 1 
rather advi.se you to leave, ff'c map 
where it is, along with the books of 
history, which you generally read, ami 
where you can n'-adily gci at it, and 
consult it, and look at it at the times 
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wIjlu yoli want to know any particular 
fact,. ' 

That will be best/’ said Frank. 
]\ow, Maiy, let ns go out to warm 
onrseKes and play a little. Mamma, 
will you call out from the window, as 
you 5al at work, ‘One! two! three! 
and away We will run from the 
great !)eeeU to the great oak.” 

i\tter having ran several of what 
Mary justly called good races, they 
rest(a! ; and Frank, as soon as he had 
l)reatln began to try to explain to her 
the. instruments which he had seen 
with the engineer; but he ended by 
say ill;, that she must see them before 
she -( .d imderstand them, or even 
uiidcrsla: I .is })iuch of them as he did. 
Withoui aj;'. instrument, however, but 
three svi<K , a- said that they could 
play A Icvellitsy well enough; and, 
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pushing out the pith from n piece ol 
elder stick, used it instead of a tele- 
scope, and stuck it and tliree sticks 
together with a nail : then he made a 
sliding staff with two smooth sallows 
for Mary : he bid l)er stand at some 
distance, and be his levellini>’-man. 
And in thi.s manner tliey set ahont 
tryin;^ to measure tlie ups and downs 
in part of the walk round tlie shrubhery. 
And Frank said lie could measure the 
height, that the sliding stick was raised 
or lowered, by a foot rule which 
his motlier had given to him. This 
play went on happily for some time, 
Frank running backwards and forwards, 
frequently, to ^examine whether Mary 
was right or “URong, m her raising or 
lowering of the staff. 

“ Now you see 1 am always right,” 
said Mary, “ pray do not come to 
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iook any more : trust to me, pray 
I’rank do.” 

He did so. Till at last, at a certain 
turn of the walk, the wind being high, 
and blowing full in Frank’s face, he 
called and bawled out the word 
“Lower! I say, lower ! Mary, lower!” 
in vain. Mary continually answered, 
“I can’t hear;” Frank replied, “You 
must hear, for I hear you;” but thi.s 
an.swer did not reach Mary, and Frank, 
after bawling till he wa.s hoarse, grew 
angry, and, running uji to Mary, 
sitatched the .stall’ from her hand, and 
in an insulting manner declared, that 
she was not fit to be a levelling man. 
She pleaded, that the ifind was so high 
that she could never Jicar a word he 
said ; and he being m a passion re-* 
pealed, 

“ You must have heard if you had 
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been minding' what you were about, 
for I hear you now; and if you did 
not hear, could not you have taken oil 
your bonnet ? " 

“ No, because mamma desired me 
not to take off my bonnet." 

“ Because ! because ! Oh, that is 
only an excuse. You do not like 
to play at this play, I see," said 
Frank. 

“ I do, 1 do, indeed," said Mary, 
“if you would not be angry with 
me. 

“ But how can 1 help being angry, 
when I have bawled till I am hoiu'se, 
and you never would bear ; and when 
I heard you all the time." 

“ It is very natural to be provoked 
with a person for not hearing, 1 know,” 
said Mary, “ I have felt that myself. 
I remember yesterday, when the wind 
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•was liigh, and I was locked out, and 
standing' at the glass-door calling, and 
calling, and calling to Catherine, beg- 
ging licr to let me in, and she did not 
hear me, though all the time I saw 
and heard her, I was very much 
jn'ovoked, though it was not her 
fault." 

Wliilc Mary was saying this, Frank 
had time to recoll(K:t himself. 

My dear Mary," said he, I was 
cross, and you are very good-humoured, 
and perha})8 you are right too. Now 
go to my place and cal! to me, and I 
will stand in 3murs, and try if I can 
licar you." 

I'rank could not hear one word that 
Mary said : and Frank acknowledged, 
that he had been unreasonable. He 
perceived, he said, that the wind, 
wliich had been against his voice, 
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while he had been giving- his orders, 
had prevented his levelling man IVom 
hearing his ‘‘ lower and lower. ’ 

My dear," cried Frank, “ now 1 
recollect it is just like tlie man, who 
fell into the coal pit — in the ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine. ' 

‘^Man in the coal pit, in the Gentle- 
mail's Mapizine!'’ said Mary, ‘'What 
can you mean ?*’ 

“ My dear, do not you remember 
the sufferings of Lieutenant George 
Spearing? the man who went to a 
wood to gather some nuts, and fell 
into an old coal pit ? ' 

Oh, I remember, " said Mary, ‘‘ a 
hole seventeen yards deep ! and he 
heard the robin red breast at day break, 
singing just over the mouth of his pit. 
Poor fellow ! " 

"‘Yes/' continued Frank, "and he 



heard the horses ffoinir to and from the 

O o 

mill, and luunan voices.” 

“ And the ducks and hens distinctly,” 
said Mary. 

“ And he called, and called,” said 
Frank, “ or, a.s the book says, made the 
best use of his voice, but to no manner 
of purpose, for the wind was high, and 
blew in a line from the mill to the pit; 
so that was tlie reason that he heard 
all that was done there distinctly, as I 
heard you, Mary; but they could 
never hear him ; his voice was carried 
by the wind the contrary way, as 
mine was, my dear, and I beg your 
pardon.” 

“ Think no more of it,” said Mary, 
“ I am glad we did not quarrel 
about it.” 

“ If we had, it would have been all 
my fault,” said Frank. 
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But now let us .sc lfl(‘ how it shall 
be Ibr the' lulure, ' .^aid Mary. In- 
stead of calline^ in tliis iiieli wind, why 
should not wt* make signals, as you 
told me tlie cuiginc'cr and liis Ivrcll'uio; 
man did; when the man was at too 
great a distance to h(!ar his voice, d' 

“'Very truce very right,' said Iwank; 
“ how could } l)<‘ so Ibolisli as not to 
think oi that! 4 he siinplest thing in 
the world ! lint wiieu f am in a j)as- 
sion I call inner tliink evcai of tlie 
very tiling 1 want, and that 1 know 
perfectly ^vcll when I am not angry." 

“ It is so witJi every body 1 belicnag" 
said Mai }v 

Justly pleased with herseli', Mary 
was remarkal)ly exacd ai’tc^rwards in 
obeying tlie signals; and Frank, anxi- 
ous to make amends. For his foolish 
oassion. was narticularlv Li’enlle and 
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careful not to bo the least inipatieiiL 
When tliey went home, Frank told 
his mother of their little dispute. 

Now it is all over/’ said Mary, 
it was very well you thought of 
changing places with me, Frank, other- 
wise you never could have been so 
soon convinced, that 1 was in the 
right,’ 

Now it is all over, I was very 
foolish," said Frank; was not I, 
mamma.” 

His mother could not deny it. 

But, mamma/’ said Mary, ‘‘ we 
were not quite so foolish as the two 
knights, who fought about the gold 
and silver shield.” 

Frank had never read the story, and 
she had the pleasure of reading it to 
him. Let those, who have never read 
it, read it now, and may those, who 
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have read it before, recollect it the 
next they \v ant it. 

In the (lays of kniij^ht (UTantry, one 
of our good old Britisli princes set up 
a statue to the goddess of victory, in a 
point wIkuv four roads inci tog(‘ther. 
In her right hand sIk^ held a sjx'ar, 
and her left rested upon a shield: the 
outside of tliis shield was of gold, and 
the in, side of silv(‘r. On tlie former 
was inscrib(^(l, in the old ]3ritish lan- 
guage, ' To the goddess ever favour- 
able," and on the otlier, ‘ hor four 
victories obtained successively over the 
Piets, and other inluihitants of the 
nortJiern i.simufs. 

It happened one day, that two 
knights coin[)letely armed, one in l)lack 
armour, tlie other in white, arrived from 
opposite parts of the country at this 
statue, just about the same time ; and 
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as neither ot‘ them had seen it before, 
tliey stopped to read the inscription, 
and observe the excellence of its work- 
inansliip. 

After contemplating' it for some 
time, ^ This golden shield,' says the 
black knight — ^ Golden shield !’ cried 
the white kiiiglit, who was as strictly 
observing the opposite side; ^why, if 
I have my eyes, it is silver.’ ‘ 1 know 
nothing of your eyes,' replied the black 
kniglit ; ^ but if ever I saw a golden 

shield in my life, this is one.' ^ Yes,’ 
returned the white kniglit, smiling, ‘ it 
is very probable, indeed, that they 
should expose a shield of gold in so 
public a place as this : for my part, 
I wonder even a silver one is not 
too strong a teriiiptation for tho devo- 
tion oi' some people, who pass this 
way; and it appears, by the date, 
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that tliis has not been here above three 
years. 

“The black knight could not bear 
the smile, with which this was deli- 
vered, and grew so warm in the dis- 
pute, that it soon ended in a challenge ; 
they both therel'ore turned their horses, 
and rode back so far as to have suf- 
ficient space I’or their career : then 
fixing their spears in their rests, they 
flew at each other with the greatest 
fury and impetuosity. Their shock 
was so rude, and the blow on each 
side so effectual, that they both fell to 
the ground much wounded and bruised, 
and lay there for some time as in a 
trance. 

“A good druid, who was travelling 
that way, found them in this condition. 
The druids were the physicians of those 
times, as well as the priests. He had 
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VI sovereign l)a]sam al)out liim, which 
he had composed himself, for he was 
very skilful in all the })lants that grew 
in the fields or the forests ; lie stanched 
their blood, applied his balsam to their 
wounds, and brought them as it were 
from death to life vigain. As soon as 
tht*y were sufficiently recovered, he 
began to inquire into the occasion of 
their quarrel. 'Why, this man,' cried 
the black knight, ^ will have it, that 
yonder shield is silver.' ' And he will 
have it,' said the other, ^ that it is gold 
iind told him all the jiarticulars of tlie 
affair. 

‘‘'’Ah, said the druid, with a sigh, 

‘ you arc both of you, my brethren, in 
the right, and both of you in the 
wroim : had either of vou given him- 
self time to look at the opposite side of 
the shield, as well, as that which first 
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presented itself to view, all this pas- 
sion and bloodshed ini^dit have bee n 
avoided. However, there is a very good 
lesson to be learned from tlu^ evils tliat 
have befallen you on tliis oceasion. 
Permit me, therefore, to entreat you 
by all our gods, and by tlic goddess of 
victory in particular, never to enter 
into any dispute for the future, till you 
have fairly considered both sides oi* tlie 
question.’” 


At breakfast, on the day when tlui 
good-natured engineer was expected, 
Franks eyes turned frequently toward 
the window ; and Mary watched for 
him too, for she longed to look through 
his wonderful telescope, and to see 
men and mountains on their heads. 
As to the rest, she cared little about 
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taking angles^ she did not know what 
that meant, or of what use it could be. 

Mary," said Frank, you would 
be more curious al)out it if you knew 
what I know." 

And what dt) you know, Frank, 
my dear I " said Mary. 

At this question he felt his know- 
ledge shrink into a small compass, and 
he answered, 

cannot say that 1 know much; 
but, Mary, look out of the window at 
that tower at a distance. You see it? 
W ell ! / bclievt\ mind I say 1 believe^ 

I do not say that I am sure — but I 
believe that he could, by taking angles, 
tell you how liigli and how broad it is, 
without going nearer to it than we are 
now ; and 1 think that he could tell 
how far olf it is from hence, and how 
lar from that tower to the mountain 



opposite'; or any other place that he 
could se(^ at ever so grc'at a distance' 
with his telescojx'." 

My deal- Frank, do you believe 
this? ' said Mary. 

‘‘ 1 do, for I was present," |)ersi>sted 
Frank, '' when rny father a^sked him 
the height and distance of some iiionn- 
tains, as far off as I could see through 
tlfe telescope ; and after looking through 
his glass, and making some trianghts and 
calculations, he answered and told exactly 
how high they were, a.nd how far distant.’" 

Mary thought this was impossible ; 
but she said, 

There are t^uny ways of doing 
things, whi(‘h 1 do not yet know ; and 
this may be possible, though I eannot 
conceive how it can be done." 

^‘We shall see when the good- 
natured engineer comes,” said kVank. 
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JJis i'atiier asked if he remembered 
llie definitions which lie had learned 
of an angle, and a right angle, and a 
square, and a triangle. He told Frank, 
that unless he had perfectly distinct 
ideas of these, he would not be able to 
understand what he wished to learn 
from his good-natured engineer. Frank 
took his father's advice, and first he 
showed Mary what is meant by an 
angle, or a corner ; he drew a square 
for Mary, and triangles of difl'erent 
sorts, and he showed her which was a 
right-angled triangle : teaching her, 
he found, refreshed his own memory. 
Mary copied the figures which he had 
drawn I’or her, and- then cut out similar 
figures in paper, without looking at the 
drawings, that she might be quite sure» 
that she had a clear recollection of 
what she had learned. 
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The engineer arrived, while Frank's 
drawings, and the bits of [)aper, which 
Mary had cut into sc[uarcs and triangles, 
were lying on the table. 

I know what you have been doing 
here, my little pupil," said he, smiling 
at Frank; '‘you have been preparing 
for me. ' 

‘‘Yes, sir,’’ said Frank, '‘and 1 
believe I know them all ; ask me any 
questions you please." 

“ Show me an angle, then," said 
the genti email. 

Frank touched the corner of the 
square. 

The gentleman desired him to 
show him each of the angles in the 
square and in the triangle; and Frank 
did so. 

Then, laying the square and the 
triangle before Frank, he asked the 
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names of these figures, which Frank 
answering rightly, he asked, 

Wliat sort of triangle is this ? 

Frank answered, a right-angled tri- 
ano-le.” 

o 

‘'Show me what you mean by a 
right angle." 

Frank showed what he meant, first 
in the triangle, and afterwards in the 
square. 

Tlie engineer then took from his 
pocket a flat-hinged rule, and asked 
Frank if he could with that rule show 
him a right angle. 

Frank opened the rule, so as to form 
with it two sides of a square, and 
pointing to the corner where these two 
sides met, he said this was a right 
angle. 

Here is a pencil : try if you can 
draw a right angle." 
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Frank drew a liori/.ontal 
line. 

‘‘Now," wliispeivd Mary, “1 know 
wluityou are to do ni'xt ; you will draw 
a perpendicular line in the middle* 
of that, just as if you were goine; 
to draw tlu^ wall of a house. Yes,’’ 
said she, as he drew tlu* line, “ 1 kucAv 
that/' 

“ Hush, little magpie," whispered 
Frank’s mother. 

Frank pointed to the corner where 
the perpendicular and horizontal line 
joined, and said, that was a right angle. 

“ Can you show me another right 
angle upon this horizontal line?" said 
the engineer. “ Do you see only one, 
or do you see two?’' 

“I see two,” said Frank; and he 
pointed to the corners on the right 
hand and on the left hand of the per* 
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jx^ndicular line, where it joined the 
horizontal line. 

The engineer pnt his liand upon 
1^’rank s head, and said, Now I am 
satisfied that you know what is meant 
hy an angle, a right angle, and a 
triangle. 

Mary wliisperi‘d something to Frank’s 
mother at this time, who smiled, and 
said to the engineer, Mary is surprised 
that }'ou ask Frank so often to show 
you an angle in different things.” 

said Mary, as if you could 
not believe he knew it.” 

'' 1 am very careful on these sub- 
jects," said the engineer, ‘‘ for I know 
children are sometimes taught very in- 
accurately, and then they have such 
confused ideas, that it is impossible to 
make them understand what is meant 
A young lad was once sent to me to 
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tor some time understand notliiny 
that I endeavoured to explain to liim ; 
because, though he talked of an angle, 
and a right angle, lie did not know 
clearly what was meant by either ; in 
short, he mistook a triangh^ ior an 
angle. Had he confesscul to m(‘ his 
ignorance at once, 1 <*ould have cor- 
rected his error/' 

Poor boy, he had been ill taught, 
I suppose," said Frank. 

You have been well taught, and 
ought to be thankiul lor it,’' said the 
engineer. 

Would you be so good as to come 
to this window, sir," interrupted Frank. 

Do you see that tower at a distance ? 
Could you by taking angles, as you 
stand here, find out its breadth and 
height, without going to measure any 
part of it, sir ? " 

I could," said the engineer. 



“ There, Mary ! I was right," cried 
I'rank. “ But now, sir, will you be 
so very kind as to explain to me how 
it is done? " 

“ I would be so very kind, if I 
could,” answered the good-natured en- 
gineer ; “ but I cannot, I should only 
puzzle you. If I were to attempt to 
ex[)lain it, you could not understand 
me." 

“ Oh, pray ! pray, sir, try ! " said 
Mary, “ 1 dare say Frank would un- 
derstand you." 

“If you would only try, ” said 
Frank, “ I will tell you honestly, after- 
wards, if I don't ’ 

“ I am sure you would,” said the 
engineer ; “ but 1 tell you beforehand, 
that it is impossible."’ 

Fraiik looked at his father, hoping 
that he knew him better ; and that he 
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would say tluit it was possilde. Hi^ 
father shook his liead, answering, 

It is impossible, my dear, till you 
have learned a i^reat deal mort‘. ' 

Oh, I am very much disappointed," 
said he, for 1 expected tliat J sliould 
have known all these tliiims this morn- 
ing." 

“ But could you rcasouahly expect, 
my young friend," said tlie engineer, 
“ to know in one morning, in one 
hour, in one quarter of an liour, wliat 
I have been many mornings, many 
days, not to say years in learning ?" 

“ Certainly not,” said Frank, laugh- 
ing, “ that would be rather unrea- 
sonable.” 

“ Then must Frank wait till he is 
grown up quite, mamma?” said Mary. 

“ No, that is not necessary,” said his 
mother. 
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How old must ho be, mamma, 
beibre he can understand them ? ” 

“ How wise must he be, you should 
ask, my dear,” said his mother; “for 
his being’ able to understand such 
things will not depend upon the num- 
ber of years he has lived, but upon 
what he learns in those years.” 

“True, madam, there is Mr. , 

Whats his name? the gentleman who 
rode with us the other day, Mr. Rogers, 
who has lived more years than I have, 
but you saw that he did not understand 
these things,” said the engineer. 

“Nor wish to understand them,” 
said Frank : “ that did surprise me.” 

“ And there is the gardener’s boy, 
Frank,” said his father, “ who is not 
many years older than you are, and 
he understands that which you want 
to know.” 
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Docs lie indeed?" said Frank. 

Yes ; now I remember seeing* in bis 
book drawings of triangles and circles, 
and I could not guess of wluit use they 
could bef’ 

Ilis father said, as yon told me, that 
he was learning mathematics, ’ said 
Mary, and trig 

“ Trigonometry, I suppose,’’ said 
the engincecr; which, translating the 
Greek word into English for you, my 
little lady, means th(i measuring of 
triangles.’ 

“ Of triangles !’’ repeated Frank, 
making up one of the paper triangles 
which lay upon the table, and looking 
at it. Can measuring this have any 
thing to do with the measuring that 
tower ?” 

Yes; a great deal to do with it,” 
answered the engiieer. I cannot ex- 
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l)l:un to you liow; but I may, without 
giving you any false ideas, tell you in 
general, that the power vve possess of 
measuring that tower, and the most 
distant objects that can be seen on 
earth, and not those only on earth, 
but those in the heavens, depends upon 
our understanding the properties of a 
triangle.’’ 

“ [f the gardener's boy has learned 
trigo-no-mc-try, ” said Mary, “ why can- 
not Frank ?” 

“ Is there any quick way of learn- 
ing it?” asked Frank. 

“ No, there is no quick way,” said 
the cngiiu'er. 

“ You must go regularly through 
this,” said his father, taking down a 
book from the book-case. 

“What is it?” coted Frank, seizing 
and opening it. 'I'lie very thing I 
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saw with tlie gardeners son, Euclicrs 
Elements of Geometry/’ 

A square is a figure tliut has 
four ” 

“ Oh, we know that/’ said Mary, 
looking over liis shoulder. 

But how .shall I understand these 
drawings of circles and triangles ?” said 
Frank : ‘‘ the line a n is equal to the 
line c d; proposition the 1st, propo- 
sition the 2d; and axiom the 1st, 
axiom the 2d : almost as hard sound- 
ing and difficult as the beginning of 
the Latin grammar/’ 

Yes,” said his father, “ in the be- 
ginning of all sciences therci are dif- 
ficulties; a sort of grammar, which 
must be learned, before you can get 
on to the smooth and pleasant part." 

But in this book, and in this 
science, you will find,” said the engi- 
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iiiier, “ tliat each step leads on securely 
to another : not one will ever be lost.’’ 

“ That is a eonilbrt," said Frank. 

“ But,” said Mary, “ I hope we 
may look through the telescope, and 
see tin; men and mountains standing 
on their heads.” 

The engineer ])romised that she 
should. But he had some business to 
do, before he could comply with her 
recpiest; and, in the mean time, the 
young people were desired to go out. 

While Mary went to put on her 
bonnet, Frank was left in the hall by 
himsedf. Several of the engineer’s 
books and instruments, which had been 
taken out of his carriage, were lying 
on the hall table, and, among others, 
one of the telescopes belonging to his 
theodolite. 

Frank ventured to take up this tele- 
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scope, which he ought not to lmv(' 
touched ; he thought, liovvever, that 
he could not do it any harm by just 
looking through it. lie took oil' the 
brass cover at one end, and slid back 
the brass slide at the other end, and 
looked through it at the tower, and at 
some men who were at work in a distant 
field. 

“ What can be the rciason,” said he 
to himself, “ that these men seem to 
stand on their heads? This telescope 
looks as if it were quite tlu' same as 
my father’s. I wish 1 could find out 
the reason. I should be so glad to 
prove that I could understand it, 
though they all say I cannot." 

He saw some very slight wires, as 
he thought them, V)ehind one of the 
glasses ; and as there were none such in 
his father’s, he fancied that these hail 
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something to do with the secret, which 
he longed to discover. 

I know how to unscrew this 
glass, ’ said he, I will not do it the 
least harm.” 

He unscrewed the glass, and, looking 
into the tube, he could scarcely see 
wliat had appeared to him to have been 
wires. He put his hand in to feel for 
them. There were no wires, there 
was nothing that he could feel — no- 
thing ! except some very slight cob- 
w(‘bs. These threw no light on his 
difficulty; he blew them away, andi 
despairing of making farther disco- 
veries, and unconscious of the injury h# 
had done to the instrument, he screv^ed 
on the glass, and left the telescope, bm 
he thought, in perfect safety, exactly 
whe^’e he had found it on the table. 

Trank, having no idea that he ha^ 
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done any mischief', did not even men- 
tion to Mary his having looked at 
the telescope. She put it out of his 
recollection by bcigimiing to talk to 
him, the moment she saw him, about 
the parrot’s cage, the door of which 
had been broken; and Mrs. Catherine, 
who was now standing with that broken 
door in her hand, w'as anxious that it 
should be mended immediately. 

Mary had undertaken for Frank, that 
he had both the power and the in- 
clination quickly to accomplish her 
wishes. 

Frank instantly ran in search of the 
osiers, that were necessary for the work. 
As there was no one in the house- 
keeper’s room, except Mrs. Catluirine, 
his mother gave them leave to do the 
Job there, and to take the osiers to the 
cage, instead of carrying the cage to 
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the osiers. She, moreover, was so 
e;-oo(l as to promise, that she would call 
them, as soon as the engineer had 
linished writing his letters, if any thing 
entertaining should be going on. 

The repairs of Poll's habitation cost 
Frank more trouble than he had ex- 
pected ; as it often happens, he found, 
that which he thought could be done in 
five minutes, required five and twenty. 

But the door at last turned easily 
on its ozier hinges, and Poll was just 
replaced in her cage, when their atten- 
tion was suddenly roused by hearing 
somebody sobbing in the passage. 
Mrs. Catherine opened her room door, 
and they saw a black boy, standing 
in a corner, crying. Mrs. Catherine 
asked what was the matter. The 
boy began to stammer something in 
broken English ; but before he could 
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get out any thing intelligible, a 
man, whom Frank recollected to be one 
of the engineers assistants, caiiu* into 
the passage, and told Mrs. Catherine 
that she need not waste her ])ity upon 
this boy. 

“No use, ma’am, listening to 
him, or asking him any questions, 
for he is a sad liar — never can 
speak a word of truth. His master, 
who is the best of masters, has done 
all he can to cure him, and so have L 
It was but last week he was guiltj/ oj' 
a fahchood, and his master said, and, 
begging you pardon, ma’am, 1 swon^ 
be should be parted with the next 
lie he told ; and he has told a lie 
now, and he is to go ; that is what 
he is crying for, and nobody can help 
him/' 

“ Nobody can help him to be sure, 
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it he is a liar,” said Mrs. Catherine, 
who lield liars in just abhorrence. 

“'But are they sure he is a liar?” 
said Frank. 

“ He cannot deny it, said the man. 

The Negro boy went on sobbing ; 
and when Mrs. Catherine asked if he 
had any thing to say for himself, he 
could only say, 

“ Me liar last week, ma’am, yes ; 
to-day, no liar — no lie! ’’ 

“ Oh, if you were a liar last week,” 
said Mrs. Catherine, “ who can know 
that you are not telling a lie this mi- 
nute ? ” 

The boy turned his face to the wall, 
and cried more violently than before. 

“ I can’t help it, nor nobody can 
help it,” said Mrs. Catherine : “ I have 
nothing to say for liars. Miss Mary, 
master Frank, you had better go away, 



if you please; you have no farther 
business here/' 

But/' said Mary, turnini]^ back, as 
they reluctantly went up stairs, I 
think he is tellino; the truth now ; arc 
you sure, Catherine, that he has not 
told the truth to-day?" 

“ Pray, good Catherine, find tliat 
out, will you," said Frank. 

Mrs. Catherine, whose countcniuicc 
now looked severe, as it always did 
when she thought a liar stoo'd near her, 
said she must leave it to his master, 
who knew his character, to settle the 
business ; it was not proper for her to 
interfere. “ When a boy was a liar, and 
told a lie last week, who can know,” 
said she, “that he is not tilling a lie 
this minute?” 

“ But, since he confessed that he 
told a falsehood last week,” said Frank, 
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'^j)erliaps — do, do, good Catherine 
inquire into it. You know papa says 
you are a just woman. ’ 

''Well, well, go you both of you 
out of the way, in the first and fore- 
most place, for I am sure your papa 
and mamma would not be pleased to 
see you here, meddling with such things 
— so up stairs this moment.” 

Up stairs that moment they went, 
and Frank followed by Mary, who 
could hardly keep pace with him, 
ran to the library, where he had left 
the engineer writing : but he was 
^one. 

o 

“Well, Headlong!” said his father, 
when Frank threw open the door, 
“ What now ? ” 

“ And why do you look so terribly 
disappointed, Mary,” said Frank’s 
mother : “ I told you that I would call 
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you as soon as tlie eni^iiiier could show 
you his telescope.' 

“ Oh, it is something ol' much more 
consecpieucc,” said Mary. 

Frank told all they had heard ; “ and 
though Catherine says it is not our 
business, yet it is every body's busi- 
ness to see justice done, especially to a 
poor black boy, who cannot speak i’or 
himself, is not it, papa?” said Frank. 
“ I will go and find out that good-na- 
tured master of his, and ask him to go 
to the bottom of the atlair this minute.” 

Frank's father held his hand, how- 
ever, and prevented him from going ; 
for though he liked his tagerness to 
have justice done to the Negro boy, he 
thought, he said, that this boy’s master 
must know his character better than 
any stranger could ; and that his master 
would in all probability take care to 
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iiiid out the truth, without Frank’s in- 
tert’erenoe. 

“ 15ul,” said Frank, “ they are goinp^ 
to tui'ii him out of the house directly 
Oidy just let me find the engineer, 
and tell him this.' 

Mere he is, my dear,” said Frank’s 
mother, “ mnv do not be in a hurry. 
Speak distinctly ; for 1 could hardly 
understand your story, you spoke so 
very quickly.” 

The engineer came into the room 
with Ids telescoi)e in his hand ; that 
telescope with which Frank had med- 
dled. A sudden flash came across his 
mind •. a thrill came all over him. 

“ Miss Mary,’’ said the engineer, 
“ 1 am sorry that I cannot keep my 
promise to you, yet; bift T must first 
set to riglits something which has been 
Irroken in my telescope. The cross 
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wires/' continued he, turnino- to Frank's 
father, 1 should say tlie cross cobwiF 
threads have been broken, and swept 
away, as 1 believe, by a little lying boy." 

No ; they were broken by me, " 
interrupted Frank, stepping forward and 
standing firm, thougli he grew ex- 
tremely pale. 

‘‘By you!" repeated Frank's father, 
and mother, and Mary, with astonish- 
ment. 

“ By you ! repeated the e ngineer. 
“ I never thought it possible ! and I 
have been on the point of committing 
a great injustice." 

“ Oh, sir ! " said Frank, “ stop 
them from turning away the Negro 
boy, and punish me as you please. 
May I go an(f tell them ? " 

“ Stay wher(' you are, Frank," said 
his father. 
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1’he engineer went immediately to 
r(!pair tlic injustice that had been done 
to th(; ]>oor boy. Frank’s father and 
mother continued in the mean time 
<[uitc silent. Mary saw that they were 
much displeased : she hoped, however, 
that it would all be over when the 
engineer, returning, said, that he 
liad seen his servant, and that 
tlie N<;gro boy was safe and happy 
again. 

Frank, relieved from a dreadful sus- 
pense, now took breath, and he v/ent 
forward towards the table on which 
the telescope lay. He told exactly 
what he had done, when his curiosity 
had tempted him to meddle with it; 
but said, 

“ 1 assure you, sir, that I did not 
know that I had done any mischiof, or 
I would have told you of it that mo- 
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ment. I never guessed that tlie 
Negro boy was accused of it. 1 am 
sure I never thought, that his eiying 
had ajiy thing to do witli my having 
meddled with the telescope.*’ 

‘'But you knew, Frank, said his 
father, ‘‘that you did wrong in je.ed- 
dling with whal was not your own, very 
wrong. Whether you did mischiei* or 
not was mere accident. You wcni too 
ignorant, you see, to know, whetlu:r 
you had injured the instrument or 
not.*’ 

“You thought that you vv<a-e only 
brushing away us(‘less cobwt’bs,'’ said 
the engineer, “ when you wvvc de- 
stroying an (tssential |)ar1 of the in- 
strument." 

Mary said she lioped that it could be 
repaired. The engineer said that it 
could, and Frank was glad ; bin, look 
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iuj^ up i)t liis father, he saw that the 
(lis))leasur{' in his countenance was not 
ahatcd. 

‘‘ Von liave done wrono-, Frank,” re- 
peated he. “ And thougli the mischief 
can be repaired, that does not diminish 
voiir fault. \ ou knew that it was not 
strir tly horuairable or honest to touch 
what was nut yours. And when once 
you d(!viate from strict honesty, no one 
can tell what the consequence may 
be. Not only a valuable instrument, 
but the character and happiness of 
one oi‘ your fellow creatures, might 
huAc liecii destroyed, even by this*, 
which you thought an error not worth' 
me itioning. and had forgotten while, 
you were mending a parrot’s cage.” 

Let this be a warning to you,, 
Frank, 'as long as you live,” said hit 
motlier. 
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And that it inif^ht be .■so, that the 
impression might not be lightly eliaeed 
from his mind, his father ordered him 
to go to his own room, and i'orbid him 
from mixing Avith the rest of the family, 
and from seeing this day any thing 
that the engineer was going to show 
them . 

The engineei was too sensible a 
man to ask that Frank should be spared 
this punishment; he kiu;w that the 
purpose of Just punishment is to do 
future ggod. Far from begging that 
Frank might stay and be forgivi'i/, he 
strengthened the right impression. 

“ I am going to mend what you 
broke, Frank,” said he, “ and 1 know 
that it would entertain you to sec how 
this is done. But before I heard what 
your father has just now said to you, 
[ had in my own mind determined 
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not to let you have this pleasure. 
1 think,” continued he, speaking to 
Frank’s mother, and laying a detaining 
hand upon Frank, who was leaving the 
room, “ I think that people are mis- 
taken, wlio say, that when children tell 
the truth and confess a fault, they 
should not be punished for it in any 
way. I have always let my children 
feel the natural consequences, or receive 
the just punishment for their faults, 
even when confessed ; else they would 
be (|uite deceived as to what would 
happen to them in real life. And 
besides, there would be little or no 
m(u-it in telling the truth, if people 
never were to sulfer by it. My boys 
can tell the truth and take the conse- 
quences, thank Heaven ; and so, I see, 
can yours. ” 
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Tins WAS a comfort to Frank : he 
walked more firmly out of the room. 
Mary followed him, hut he would not 
let her share his punishment. 

“ No, Mary,” said he, “ you have 
done nothing wrong ; go back and l)t; 
happy, or 1 shall be more unhappy.” 

Mary left him, because she was 
afraid of making him more unha})py. 
But though she saw and heard many 
entertaining things this day, though a 
microscope was lent to her, with which 
she sav/ a spider draw out the fine 
cobweb thread, which was to repair 
the damage, and though she watched 
with breathless attentioji the nice ope- 
ration of replacing the cross threads, 
and though she learned their use, and 
even though she saw in this wonderful 
glass the men and mountains on their 
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heads — yet. none of tlio thing's she saw 
oi' heard pleased her half as much as 
if Frank had shared her pleasure. 


F I! A N ic had one comfort, and a great 
comfort it was ; during the hours 
when he was sitting lonely in his own 
room, he heard the Negro boy whis- 
tling merrily. Good Mrs. Catherine 
came in the first interval, which the 
business of the day allowed her, to tell 
Frank how happy the poor black boy 
had been ever since his master had 
been convinced that he had told the 
truth. 

“ And 1 am convinced,” continuea 
she, “ that what has now happened; 
and, in short, his being saved from 
harm by your telling just the plaia 
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truth, will show him more to his own 
feelings the use and l)eanty of truth, 
as I may say, than all the scoldings he 
ever had : aye, and than all the 
whippings about lyiug^ which he had 
with his old master/' 

This j)oor Negro had been l)ut a 
very short time with the engineer ; he 
had formerly lived with the cruel 
captain of a slave ship, and tyranny 
had made him a coward and liar. 

The next morning Frank heard him 
singing the following ditty, while he 
was brushing his masters coat, in the 
court near the window of Franks 
room. 

Mungo happy man, sir. 

Never lie again, sir. 

Mungo he may thank 
Truth-tell-master Frank. 


These Negro rltymes gave more plea- 
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sure than Frank liarl ever received from 
any eoinjilimont Iieiore, either in prose 
or verse. Tliis day all was brig’lit do 
Fi-ank witliiii and without. IFis friend 
the engineer shook him by the hand, 
when he bid liim good morning-. And 
Frank oliserved witli pleasure, that no 
precautions were taken to prevent him 
from tonehing the instruments ; but 
that his honour was trusted, and that 
all seemed secure that he would not 
repeat his fault. 

This day he was allowed to follow 
the engineer aliout, wherever he went. 
At about twelve o'clock he heard him 
say, “ 1 must go out now, and take 
an observation of the sun. ’ 

An instrument which Frank had 
never before seen was now produced. 
It was like a triangle made of brass, 
and there were on it two small 
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mirrors, one in the centre, and the 
other between the ei'iitre and tlu* cir- 
cumference oi‘ t!i(^ circle'; there was 
also a telescope' uttacheel to the' in- 
strument. 

A cup, or box, filled with epiiek- 
silver, was plaec'el on a snioe)th part 
of the p;*iavel walk in tlie sunsldne. 
Upon the epiicksilver fioate'd a cir- 
cular piece of flat glass, and through 
this, in the epiicksilver, was seen the 
image of the sun. 

Frank was going to ask some 
question, but his motlier, who was 
standing beside him, j)ut her linger 
on his lips, and he was silent. All 
were silent for some seconds, wliile the 
engineer attentivc'ly lookeel tlirough 
the telescopes at the image of the 
sun in the ([uicksilvcr. Wlien he 
bad linished his observation, the en- 
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i^'incer held tlie iiislrument for Frank, 
and bid liim look tbroiigli the tele- 
scope at the quicksilver. Frank look- 
ed, and exclaimed, I see two suns ! 
both as red as blood — one dancino^ 

o 

about — now it is still — now they are 
CO min O' closer tooether — now they 
almost join — they quite join! Oh! 
Maiy, look at them/’ 

Mary looked, and was more de- 
lio'htcd than Frank seemed to be ; 
for Frank, having once gratified his 
curiosity b}- the sight, i)egau to look 
uneasy. 

“ I want to know the reason of 
all this,” said he ; “ but I know, that 
if I ask the reason, or the use of 
this, that you will tell me, that 1 can- 
not understand these things yet.” 

“ True,” said the engineer, “ I must 
be cruel again to him, Mary ; I can 
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tell him only, tl»at this instrument 
call a sextant, and that little vessel 
full of quicksilver is called an arti- 
ficial horizon ; and that what 1 liavt^ 
been doinii;- is called taking- the alti- 
tude of the sun : hard words, without 
any meaning to you as yet. ’ 

“ But," said liis father, “ it is 
something even to have had your 
ears accustomed to them, and to 
have learned to join the name's with 
the sight of these things. Vou will 
know them again when you see 
them, and your ears, ('Ves, and un- 
derstanding will iK»t be all |)U7./ded at 
once, as they are at this inoment." 

Frank, mute and motionless, stood 
watching the packing iij) of the sex- 
tant, which was now'^ put into its box, 
and of the cjuicksilver cup and mirror, 
which were put into their case. Tlu! 
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lid was closed down and locked, and 
tljc eni^ineer ordered it to be carried 
otr. 

I'raiik at lliis instant uttered a deep 
sir'll, wliieii niadt' all turn towards 
liini. Il(‘ looked such a disconsolate 
lio‘ur(‘, that the cnoineer, his father, 
his mother, and even Mary, could, not 
forbear lauL^hin^*. 

‘‘ Mi<j,ht I ask one question, sir/’ 
said hrank to the ene,*iocer, taking’ hold 
of his hand. 

No, not one more, ' replied his 
father, you must not be troublesome, 
Frank. Let go that hand ; you have 
had more than your share of him 
and of the conversation ; now your 
mother and I must have our share, 
and you must uot torment this much- 
enduring gentleman with any more 
questions.” 


2 c 3 
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The engineer sliook Frank's band 
kindly, as he 1(4 it go, and assured 
Ids Tatlier and mother, that he had not 
been toriuonted ; that he always felt 
pleased, not plagued, by th(‘ si'nsihle 
questions of ehildren. Jlc was used to 
eliildrcn, h(‘ said, and loud ol tiiem. 

Mary asked if he had any of his 
own. 

‘‘Yes, thank JJeaven ! 1 have/ 

answered he. 

Mary was going to ask how juany; 
but recollecting that krank lead beam 
desired not to ask any more questions, 
she stopped. Tin*, engineer, under- 
standing this, smiled, and, in answer 
to what she wished to ask, held up four 
fingers of his hand. Then, accepting 
an invitation to walk round the grounds, 
be oft’ered his arm to Frank s mother, 
and Frank and Mary asked and oh- 
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tained {)ei*mission to go with them. 
They were in hopes that he would tell 
something more about his children. 

And they learned, in consequence of 
liis ■answers to the questions which their 
m(Uh(‘r asked, that two of his children 
were boys, that the eldest, Lewis, was 
a yeai' and a lialf older than Frank, 
and had been at school two years ; the 
youngest was but six years old, and 
was to I’cinain at home some time 
longer. 

Now l^'rank, who kncAv that he was 
soon to go to school himself, listened 
eagerly, and so did Mary, in hopes oS 
hearing something about this sclioo* 
and these boys. But, unluckily, ikk 
thing more wais said about Lewis, di 
his brother, or his school. 

The conversation turned upon edu 
cation, and seemed above Frank am 
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Mary’s comprehension ; yet they felt 
5till interested in listening to it, Ijceaiise 
it in some way concerned themselves, 
The engineer said soinetliing in so low 
a voice, tliat it was inandibK^ by tin' 
youngsters, who were walking lx Tori’ 
him; but it was clear that it wns <)niti’ 
audible (that is. to be heard) 1)\ tliose 
who were walking with liini. For 
Franks father and mother said with 
emphasis, 

^‘This gives me great ph'asured 
And Mary whispered to Frank, I 
am vsurc tJitit must be soinetiung about 
you — do you think we may hear itd' 
No, we must not listen to lhalj I 
believe,” said Frank ; “ but hush now , 
Mary, he is speaking loud again. 

Madam,” said the emginc^er, you 
are doing for your son what I should 
have wished to have done for my own 
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boy ; but that iny business takes me 
so ol’ten from liome, tliat 1 cannot do 
as much for him as 1 could wish/’ 
Frank's father answered, that in 
tlicsu days of education, there was, 
pi'rhaps, as great danger of doing too 
much as oi* doing too little for chil- 
dren* ile had observed, he said, that 
most of his acquaintance had been 
either too careless or too careful of 
tlic'ir boys, before they were sent to 
school . Sometimes they were hu- 
moured in eveay thing at home, be- 
cause, as their parents said, they would 
liave hardships enough at school ; but 
this made those hardships the greater, 
because the master was then to whip 
the ill-temper out of the spoiled child 
by main Ibrce ; and, perhaps, in so 
doing, to break his spirit for ever* 
Some boys are sent from liome in such 
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gross ignorance, that they must work 
doubly hard, or be left behind tluur 
companions, or be exposed to slianie 
eternal, or to eternal Hogging ; other 
parents run into the contraiy extreme, 
and by way of preparing them to get 
on, or to get before their competitors 
at school, cram them with lessons, 
disgust them with learning, and 
weary the runners before the race 
begins. 

“ These overtaught children an; 
often the most to be pitied, ’’ said the 
engineer; “because, as far as 1 have 
observed, in the midst of all their teach- 
ing, in science at least, they are taught 
nothing accurately, and when tru^y go 
to school, or into the world, they are 
all in the condition of my puzzled iad, 
with his angles turned triangles.” 

“ I pity the poor child,” said Frank s 
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niotber, who, w^hen he goes from 
liome, fancying that he knows a great 
deal, linds, when he gets into the midst 
()t‘ u great school, that he knows no- 
tiling riglitiy, and that he must un- 
learn all that he has learned at home : 
double, (]v)ul)le, toil and trouble, both to 
schoolmaster and to child.” 

‘‘ Yes," said the engineer, I hardly 
know which is in that case most to be 
pitied." 

As soon as the conversation came to 
this point, Frank and Mary, who had 
no pity for schoolmasters, and who 
did not know why they should have 
any, looked at each other as if they 
had said, 

Do not you think this is growing 

tiresome ?” 

T hen, by mutual consent, at the samt 
instant both set off to their desert island 



where they were very happy, working- 
away at Friday's new i>'ardeii, till a 
sudden shower of hail drove tliem 
home. 

When they went into the 1 library 
they were yc't hreathless with runiiiue,’: 
but they stopped their putVino’ and 
panting', for their motlier was reading, 
to their father and the engineer, some- 
thinix which seemed to be verv eiiter- 
taining ; tluw were smiling, as they 
stood l)efore the sofa table listiaiing to 
her: and as he came in, Frank thought 
that he heard his own name, but ot* 
this he was uncertain. He peeped 
over his mother’s shouldiT to see what 
book she was reading. It was a voyage 
of discovery to the great Loo-clioo 
island, on the coast of Corea. 

His father told him, tliat of tliis 
land, and its inhabitants, little or 
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HOtliing was known in England, before 
the account of this expedition was 
published. 

Mary asked, wliether the inhabit- 
ants ol' Loo-choo were savages, or 
civilized people ? 

hrank said, he supposed, from the 
sound of the name, that they were 
Chinese. 

His father said they were not sa- 
vag(:!s ; very far from it : that they 
were more like the Chinese than any 
other people of whoni we have any 
account. 

So Frank saw, by one of the prints 
of the men and women to which his 
mother turned. 

“ These people, though civilized, 
are ignorant of many of our arts ; quite 
as ignorant as yoU are, Frank, of the 
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use of such instruments as you saw this 
morning.” 

“ And one of these Loo-choo peo- 
ple,” said the engineer, “an intelli- 
gent young man of the name of 
Madera, was as anxious as you were, 
Frank, to understand the sextarU, and 
as much mortified when he could not 
at once comprehend it and all its 
uses.” 

The engineer drew Frank towards 
him on one side, Mary on the other, 
and putting an arm round each — 

“ Now, ma’am,” said he, “that we 
are comfortably settled, will you be so 
good as to read on.” 

And Frank’s mother read on as 
follows ; — 

“ But Madera was not a man to be 
thrown into despair by difficulty- on 
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the contrary, he persevered in observing 
with this sextant; and the more the 
difficulty was made apparent, the more 
keenly he laboured to overcome it. 
The progress, which he made in a few 
hours, in the mere practical operation 
of tdkino; ano;les and altitudes, was not 
surprising, because there is, in fact, not 
much difficulty in it; but he was no 
wise satisfied with this proficiency, and 
seemed anxious to apply his knowledge 
to some useful purpose. 


“With a sextant and stand, I made 
him take the distance between the sun 
and moon four or five times ; on every 
occasion he was wonderfully near the 
truth. We endeavoured to confine 
him to one object, merely to ascertain 
the time of apparonc noon, and I 
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think we succeeded in explaining to 
him how this was to be done. 

Some time after this, and just be- 
fore the English ships were to leave 
the island, Madera came on board, 
with the sextant in his hand ; he was 
in such distress that he scarcc^ly knew 
what he was about. In tliis distracted 
state he sat down to breakfast witln 
us, during which he continued lighting 
his pipe and smoking as fast as he 
could; drinking and eating whatever 
was placed before him. After he had 
a little recovered himself, he asked 
what books it would be necessary to 
read, to enable him to make use of the 
sextant; I gave him a Nautical Alma- 
nack, and told him, that he must un- 
derstand that, in the first instance : he 
opened it, and looking at the figures, 
held up his hands in despair, and was 



at last forced to confess that it was a 
ho})elcss business. He therefore put 
the sextant up, and bade us farewell.” 

“ Poor Madera ! ” 

“ I think,” said Mary, “ that Ma- 
dera is very like Frank.” 

“ But, fortunately,” said the engi- 
neer, “ Frank does not live at the 
island of Loo-choo ; nor is his in- 
structor,” added he, looking at Frank ’s 
father,” going to sail away to-morrow, 
and leave him without books, or with- 
out any means of satisfying his laudable 
curiosity." 

Frank and Mary had been so much 
interested by what they had heard of 
Madera, that the moment tlieir mother 
laid down the book, they asked leave 
to look for the place where Ma- 
dera’s name was first mentioned, and 
read all they could find concerning 

2 n 3 
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liini, his dexterity in managing' his 
knife and fork the lirst time lie dined 
with the English in the captain's 
cabin; his quickness in ](‘arniiig to 
speak English, and in observing all, 
even the most triOing customs ; hi^ 
surprise when he lir>t heard one of the 
officers read from a book, and his great 
curiosity to know how that wonder 
was performed; his agility in dancing; 
his politeness, affectioiu gratitude, and 
above all, attachment to his parents, 
and wife, and children, which jire- 
vented him from accepting tlie English 
captain's offer to bring him to Eng- 
land. 

All these things delighted Frank and 
Mary; so that they determined, that, 
at the first conv^iient opportunity, 
their Robinson Crmwi)* island should 
be turned into the gK'at Loo-choo 



island ; and that Frank should be 
turned into Madera, and Mary into 
the English captain. But they had 
sense enough to agree, that this must 
not be done during the time that the 
engineer should stay with them. 

He was very busy drawing plans 
part of this day. Frank and Mary 
took great care not to be troublesome 
to him ; and, therefore, they were per- 
mitted to stay in the same room with 
him while he was at work, and he- 
allowed them to look into his portfolios 
at some plans of bridges and buildings, 
They tried to build one of these, M 
tower, with their little bricks, whidi 
the engineer did not, like master Toiuj 
call baby's toys. 

Frank and Mair had often tried 
build a bridge^ #ut they never coul^ 
succeed in forming an arch, becauail 





they had not all the dillorcnt .shaped 
bricks that were necessary. To their 
great delight, the eiigiiie(;r gave them a 
model of a bridge which could he taken 
to pieces and put together again. 

After looking at .some of the plans, 
which he found in the portl'olio, Frank 
thought that he could draw the plan 
of a house witliout mucl> difficulty. 

There was only one thing that puzzled 
him a little ; he saw at the bottom ol 
each plan the words, hi/ u scah of otw 
twentieth of an inch to a foot. How- 
ever, he set to work at his drawing, and 
he said to Mary, 

“ I will draw a plan of this house 
for you.” 

But when his plan was linished, 
Mary observed, that some of the rooms 
looked larger than they were in reality, 
And some .smaller. When he showed 
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his drawing to his friend the engineer, 
he found many more faults with it. 

‘^This library, in which we are now 
sitting-," said he, is, I should think, 
fully two feet broader than the break- 
last room. Your drawing room and 
dining room in this plan are the same 
size, and yet in reality you know that 
one is longer than the other. And 
the breakfast room is not half its real 
breadth.” 

‘^That is true," said Frank; ‘‘but 
I know tlie measures of the rooms, 
and I will write them in nice little 
figures, as 1 see in your plans, then 
every body can know the sizes.'’ 

“ Then the figures would do as well 
withonl your drawing. Where are the 
.stairs in your house 

“Oh, I forgot tlie stairs,” said 
Frank ; “ but that does not signifyj 
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because I can mark the place for them 
here in the hall : and as to the break- 
fast room, that is very bad I acknow- 
ledge, because I forgot the passage, 
and was obliged to squeeze it out of 
the breakfast room.” 

“ The whole house is much longer, in 
this drawing, than it ought to he, and 
none of the rooms are in right proportion.” 
“ So I .see.” 

“As you know the measures of all 
the rooms you might easily have re- 
presented them in their right propor- 
tions, said his friend, “ if you had 
drawn your plan by a scale.” 

“Would you be so kind as to show 
me how to do that,” said Frank, 
“ when you are not busy ?” 

He had finished all his business 
for this morning, ho said, and he was 
very willing to assist Frank. 
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“ First, said he, “ we must know 
the iiieiisure of the house, of which 
you want to draw the plan.” 

Of this Frank not being quite cer- 
tain, he said, that he would go and 
measure. But he had only a foot rule. 
Mary oflered her ribbon yard, which 
was three feet long. 

But the engineer said he could lend 
them something that would do the 
business better. He bid Frank ring 
the bell, and desired that all the things, 
that were in the left hand pocket of 
his carriage, should be brought to him. 
Among these was a measuring tape, 
divided into feet and inches. This 
he lent to F^ank, who went out with 
Mary, and measured the length and 
breadth of the house exactly. It 
was eighty feet long, and sixty fee^ 
broad. 



Ifis friend then showed him liow to 
express this in drawing hy a >eale. 
He showed him on his foot rule tlie 
divisions into inches, and lie '■aid, 

“We will draw it by a scale ol a 
tenth of an inch to a foot. 1‘aohi} 
tenths of an inch, how' inanv whole 
inches is that T 

Frank instantlv answered, “ Eiuht." 

His friend .showed him how, w'ilh 
the compasses, to take c.vactly the. mea- 
sure of eight inches, and to mark that 
down with the compa.sses on the paper, 
and in the same manner he took the 
measure of the breadth of the bouse, 
and one after another of all the rooms. 
This was not done without some dif- 
ficulty, for Frank frequently let the 
points of the compasses slip upon the 
ivory rule, and, in taking the compasses 
prom the rule to the paper, held tliem 
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so as soinetimt\s to tlose. untl M>mr- 
1 lines to open them, anil the mifitsure 
was to he taken over a<^iUK His 
trienil showed him how to hold the 
eoiiipassies so as to prevent this. And 
as Frank had been already used to 
tlrawiiio' lines straioht and parallelj 
tlie plan of liis house was now tole- 
vably neatly finished ; and this time 
tlie staircase was not forgotten; the 
breakfast room was not robbed to make 
space for the passage, and the library 
was of its just length, and, as Mary ob- 
served, none of the rooms were too large 
or too small — all were like reality. 

And now,” said Frank, that I 
know how to draw by a scale, Meiry, 
you shall never see such wretched 
plans as this,” added he, crumpling up 
his first plan as he spoke, and throwing 
it away. 
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After the portfolio of drawings had 
been exhausted, Frank and Mary were 
entertained with the sight of some 
books of prints of temples and ruins, 
at which the engineer and their father 
were looking. The laigineer often 
stopped, as he was turning over the 
leaves, to point out to tliern tlie cha- 
racteristic differences between tlu‘ styles 
of architecture in different countric^s, 
and at different periods ; and when he 
saw how much they w^ere interested in 
this sort of information, he })romise(l 
that he would give them a little work 
on architecture, which a friend of his 
was writing for young people. 

Mary said she hoped that it would 
be very entertaining; ‘‘and now, sir, 
that you are not busy,” said she, “ could 
you be so good as to show us on the 
globe the great Loo-choo island.” 
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" He could not show it to her,’’ he 
said, “because, as it had been but lately 
discovered, it had not been drawn on 
the globe ; but he would mark the 
place where it ought to be. ” 

“Here,” said Frank, going to the 
globe, “ here is China, and here is the 
coast of Corea,” said he. 

“ Then here must be the great Loo- 
choo islands,” said the engineer, mark- 
ing the spot. 

“ But how can you tell so quickly, 
and know so exactly, where the island 
must be?” said Frank; “I cannot 
even guess, because the map in this 
book is of such a difl’erent size from 
the globe.” 

“ But you were told the latitude and 
longitude, in which Loo-choo is situ- 
ated look for those. ” 

Frank had been shown how to look 
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for the latitude aiid longitude of any 
place ; but he was now confused about 
it ; and he always was so, because he 
could never recollect which was lati- 
tude, and which was longitude. 

“The longitude,” said he, “ I always 
think must be looked for on tht'sc lines, 
which go from the top at the north pole, 
to the bottom of the south pole, the 
long way of the globe,” 

“As longitude sounds like long, the 
long way ; that is very natural,” said 
Mary. 

His mother looked n. little ashamed, 
and said that she thought that she 
must have taught him very ill, since 
lie had been .so much confused in his 
ideas about it: but Frank said, that it 
was not his mother who had first 
ihown him the difference between lati- 
tude and longitude, but some lady, who 
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happened to be at their house, and 
who, it seems, did not know it herself. 
And Frank said, that when once it 
had been put wrong into his head, he 
could never get it right again ; he was 
in this like the triangle man. 

Mary ventured to ask, why, if the »» 
earth is ([uite round, and the globe 
quite a globe, should Frank talk of 
the long way or the short way round it. 

“ I thought that a globe measured the 
same every way — should it not? ’ 

Frank informed her, and was vei^ 
glad to be able to do so, that the earthy 
though it is called a globe, is not quitA 
I’ound, that it is more in the shape of 
an orange, or a turnip. 

A nod from his friend confirmed hH 
assertion, and Frank now, feeling eiM 
couraged to show his learning, WCMI 
on to prove that he understood 
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causes of day and night ; and, farther, 
he dashed into explanations of an 
eclipse of tlie sun, and of summer and 
winter: but there he found that lie 
stuck fast, he could neither get back- 
ward nor forward, but, ijuite confused 
, midst the paths of tlie sun, moon, 
and earth, he was compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that he was not yet master 
of their motions. Ashamed of himself, 
he willingly listened to Marys ob- 
servation, that it was getting very late, 
md after wishing the engineer a good 
light, and a good bye, for he kmw 
hat he was to go early in the morning, 
'rank said, 

“ I hope, that by the time you come 
gain, sir, I shall be quite clear about 
jammer and winter. How long do 
flrti think it will be before you come 
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The engineer said he did not know, 
perhaps in a week, perhaps in a 
month. 

“ A month ! ” exclaimed Frank, “ I 
shall have time and time enough to 
learn it, mamma, shall not I?” 

“ And to forget it perhaps, Frank,” 
said his mother. 
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